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SUPER-LOY 
LIVE-WIRE 
SCREEN-DECKS 
AND JACKETS 


to your exact requirements. 


FOR SLAG SCREENS — STONE SCREENS — ORE 

SCREENS — GRAVEL SCREENS — SAND 

SCREENS — CLAY SCREENS — COAL SCREENS 
— COKE SCREENS — 


For lively, vibrant, rugged screen performance, have 
your SUPER-LOY Screen Decks and Jackets ENGI- 
NEERED in all details for each individual] screening 


installation. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Weaves give you screen 
decks and jackets exactly suited to every unit in your 
screening layout. Permanent precision spacing of 
every wire assures continuous clean-cut, accurate, 
thorough separations. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Content-Analyses give 
LIVE-WIRE vim and endurance to every screening 
surface. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Temper-Control can give 
you super-hard wires for cylindrical jackets—super- 
tough wires for high-speed vibrators—super-strong 
wires for extra-heavy service. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Stress-Control Crimping 
preserves and improves the inherent qualities of 
every special SUPER-LOY analysis and temper. 


Order Ludlow-Saylor Engineered Hook- 
Strips for tensioning vibrator-screen decks. 
They transmit to every tensioned wire an 
equal share of uniform vibration, evenly 
distributed throughout the entire screen 
area. They make screen decks last longer 
—step-up screen capacities—are easier to 
handle—quicker to install—need fewer 
adjustments and renewals. 




















Arch-Crimp Rek-Tang 


No. 205. Rek-Tang 














iF YOU THINK YOUR COSTS 
ARE LOW... BETTER CHECK 
THE’ QUARRIES USING THE 


DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER SYSTEM! 


One close look at the above illustration and you get a 
rough idea of why the Dempster-Dumpster System of mate- 
rials handling assures tremendous savings in any quarry. 
Here twenty-five Dempster-Dumpster heavy-duty bodies of 
3-ton capacity each go through continuous, around-the-clock 
loading while only two trucks, equipped with Dempster- 
Dumpster Hoisting Units, are constantly on the move haul- 
ing loaded bodies to dumping point and returning empty 
bodies for more loaded ones ... an endless cycle of effi- 
cient, top-production, low-cost service. 


The Dempster-Dumpster system of haulage is recognized by 
progressive rock, cement and lime plants, throughout the 
U.S.A. as essential standard equipment for minimum pro- 
duction cost. 


But, the Dempster-Dumpster is even more necessary now 
than ever before. One unit often eliminates 3 out of 4 
trucks in previous service ... and that means cutting costs 
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low. In means eliminating much equipment investment. It 
means cutting maintenance costs, tire and gas require- 
ments. But most important now, it means increased pro- 
duction with a minimum of manpower. 


Our engineers are available to help you meet today’s ma- 
terials handling demand. Write for Catalog 245 that shows 
exactly how and why the Dempster is necessary for mini- 
mum production costs in the rock products field. Dempster 
Brothers, Inc., 146 Shea Rd., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


—_—__——_ TRADE MARK REG. —————________ 
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PROTECTING WIRE ROPE | fy taane a” 
AND OPEN GEARS ts Et 


WORLD S BIGGEST DRAGLINE strips overburden in 21.4 
cu. yd. bites — 60 to 75 bucket loads of rock (64,200 Ibs. 
each) per hour. Total weight is 2,571,000 Ibs.; boom 
215 ft. long; walking speed 0.11 m.p.h.; combined horse- 
power 1,750; largest rope diameter 2% in. Wire rope and 
open gears are protected with Texaco Crater. 








NTERNATIONAL Minerals & Chemical Cor- cially designed to keep wire rope in prime 
l poration operate this giant dragline, said to condition. It fights friction, reduces wear, and 
be the world’s largest, in the mining of phos- prevents rust. It penetrates . . . preserves the 
phates in Florida. They say: core and keeps rope flexible and strong longer. 
“We are using Texaco products in the On open gears, Texaco Crater assures equally 
lubrication of the ‘Bigger Digger’, and effective lubrication. It cushions shocks, pro- ~ 
have a regular lubrication schedule tects against heavy loads, quiets noise, and 
posted on the machine in several places. greatly reduces wear. 
We are using Texaco Crater No. 1 on For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engi- 
hoist cables, circle rails and rollers; and neering Service, call the nearest of the more 
: Crater No. 3 on open gears, and hoist than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 

and boom cable drum faces.” States, or write: 

Texaco Crater has been used by operators every- The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 

where for more than 30 years. Crater is espe- New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


Price Control and the Future of Business 


to predict what will happen to the plans of those 

who are trying to save the country from the perils 
of inflation, and by the time they appear in print the 
future of price control may be a purely academic ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, the spectacle presented by the Con- 
gress in its toying with price-control legislation is not 
very encouraging to those who believe in democratic 
processes and representative government. We are wit- 
nessing a political battle which, while not without prece- 
dent in our history, has set new standards for indifference 
to public welfare and shameless subservience to small 
pressure groups. The present Congress has all but for- 
feited its claim to the respect of the business men, farm- 
ers, workers and others who voted its members into posi- 
tions of power and responsibility, and, in the coming 
elections, those who have wavered between their plain 
duty and their mistaken conceptions of it will be held 
accountable for the state in which the nation will find 
itself at that time. 

The interval between price control and price anarchy 
has wisely been seized by many consumer-goods manu- 
facturers and dealers as an opportunity to prove to their 
customers that they will not take advantage of a situation 
that is fraught with grave danger to themselves in the 
foreseeable future. To give way to the temptation to 
get theirs “while the getting is good” is frowned upon 
in the reasonable belief that exploitation of the public 
in a period in which the fate of price control hangs 
in the balance may, and probably will, lead to such 
strong reactions that price control may, in the heat of 
public*indignation, become the long-time policy of gov- 
ernment. How long these men of calmer judgment will 
be able to resist the temptations to which so many are 
ready to succumb is a matter for speculation, but it 
hardly seems reasonable to suppose that they can long 
remain indifferent to the combined pressures of imme- 
diate self-interest and competitive practice. Few men 
are capable of exercising the self-restraint necessary to 
avoid the making of reckless price increases, even though 
their good sense may tell them that the long-run risks 
far outweigh the short-time gains; so no one can tell 
what the ultimate effects of their temporary caution may 
be. They are trying to prove that business is able, and 
can be depended on, to control inflationary tendencies 
by self-discipline, and the experiment is certainly worth 
making. All true friends of business enterprise will fer- 
vently hope not only that the trial will be successful in 
dispelling our present confusion, but that it will demon- 
strate the wisdom of following a sensible and socially- 
practical price policy when more nearly normal times 
return. Seekers after normalcy have no better ground 
on which to base their expectations than the adoption 
of price policies that will protect and promote the gen- 
eral good. 

If the present tendency toward the indiscriminate and 
unjustifiable increasing of the prices of cost-of-living 
goods is not checked now, the makers of such products 
must not complain if their business declines sharply. 
Those of us who lived through the aftermath of World 
War I remember the buyers’ strike which followed the 
uncontrolled increasing of prices at that time and the 
economic collapse which ensued, so we are not astonished 
by the growing evidence of a similar determination in 


A’ these words are being written, it would be rash 
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this post-war period to make unthinking manufacturers 
and retailers pay the penalty for their callous indifference 
to the interests of the public. Cattle raisers can not in- 
definitely withhold their animals from the market, manu- 
facturers can not continue to “make for stock” while 
their store-rooms and shipping platforms overflow with 
undeliverable merchandise, cold-storage warehouses can 
not hold unlimited supplies of perishable foods, merchants 
can not live if their shelves remain empty. Industry 
can not exist in an atmosphere of stagnation, for it lives 
and thrives only by the production and distribution of 
the goods needed in everyday living and working. In- 
action spells the death of any kind of enterprise, and a 
buyers’ strike is the most dangerous kind of inaction that 
business can experience. 

This is a time for calm deliberation and the exercise of 
sound judgment, not for a rash and stubborn indulgence 
in deep-seated prejudices and animosities. Few people 
like regulation for its own sake, and not many like it even 
when it is necessary or inescapable, but the restoration of 
price control, on a basis and to an extent we have not 
yet experienced, may be inevitable, if business generally 
fails to impose strict self-discipline from within. Even 
self-discipline is distasteful, but when faced with the 
necessity of making a choice between self-control and 
government regulation, business men should not find it 
hard to make up their minds. 


I" is on the many that we all depend. If the consumer- 
goods industries—those which produce the food, the 
clothing, the shelter which we all need—collapse or be- 
come stagnant, every other industry must certainly suffer 
and our national economy must lose its fundamental 
soundness. No important branch of that economy can 
remain healthy, while other important branches are ailing 
or prostrate. As individuals we may have little interest 
in the success of the button maker, the cattle grower, 
the wheat raiser and, except as purchasers, little interest 
in their products, because we produce sand, cement, stone, 
or the like. But they need factories, corrals, granaries 
and the equipment necessary for carrying on their opera- 
tions, and, as potential purchasers, they determine the 
success of the industries which satisfy their wants. The 
fabric of our economy is so closely woven by our inter- 
dependence, that no kind of business can long escape the 
devastating effects of sluggishness or failure on the part 
of another. 

This economic interdependence is at once our strength 
and our weakness. It is our strength in that it utilizes 
most efficiently the skills and experience that come from 
specialization. It is our weakness because economic 
ills are infectious and spread rapidly from one strand 
of our economic fabric to another. Price anarchy, if al- 
lowed to prevail, can conceivably mean the ultimate col- 
lapse of business enterprise. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Nonmetallic Industries 
Win Trophies, Honors in 
National Safety Contest 


In the 21st annual National Safety 
Competition sponsored by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, one limestone quarry 
was awarded a “Sentinels of Safety” 
trophy and six nonmetallic mines were 
given honorable mention certificates for 
outstanding safety records in 1945. 

For working 379,948 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident, the Bridgeport 
limestone quarry of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company (Mahoning Ore & Steel Com- 
pany) at Hibbing, Minnesota, won one 
of the coveted bronze trophies donated 
by The Explosives Engineer. 

The following mines, all having been 
operated through 1945 without a dis- 
abling injury, were recipients of hon- 
orable mention certificates: the Akron 
gypsum mine, Akron, New York, and the 
Clarence Center gypsum mine, Clarence 
Center, New York, both operated by the 
National Gypsum Company; the Sugar 
Creek limestone mine, Independence, 
Missouri, operated by the Missouri Port- 
land Cement Company; the Crestmore 
limestone mine, Riverside, California, op- 
erated by the Riverside Cement Com- 
pany; and the Crystal City silica mine, 
Crystal City, Missouri, operated by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; the Col- 
umbia phosphate mine, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, operated by the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. 

In addition, 47 quarries were awarded 
certificates of honorable mention for 
working 30,000 or more man-hours with- 
out an accident. A total of 433 mines 
and quarries in 37 states and in “the 
Hawaiian Islands participated in the 
contest. It was found that 86 mines and 
quarries had worked nearly 6,500,000,- 
000 man-hours without a single accident 
causing loss of working time. 





Agriculture Bill Okays 
Funds for Soil Building 


Passed by both houses of Congress 
and signed by President Truman, the 
appropriation bill for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, became a law 
on June 22. The sum of $301,746,000 
was allocated to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for ‘conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources 
...” including the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizers, lime, and so on. Also under 
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the terms of the bill, the P. M. A. is 
authorized to formulate 1947 programs 
amounting to $300,000,000 for soil-build- 
ing and soil- and water-conserving prac- 
tices. 





Plan Bentonite Plant at 
Site of Big New Deposit 


Plans have been made for building a 
plant at Greybull, Wyoming, to process 
bentonite. Dr. C. V. Sidwell, dean of 
the College of Engineering at Oklahoma 
State College at Tulsa, is head of the 
corporation developing the bentonite 
site. 

The Greybull deposit has been esti- 
mated at between 7,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000 tons. Plans call for the employment 
of 40 persons at the processing plant, 
which is expected to have an initial daily 
output of 100 tons. 





Coming 
Events 


September 16-18, 1946—New York. 
75th anniversary meeting, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


October 7, 1946—Chicago. 34th 
National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel. 


October 16-19, 1946—Kansas City> 
Mo. Fall meeting, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 


October 23-24, 1946—Columbus, 
O. Industrial Minerals Division 
meeting, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Deschler-Wallick Hotel. 


January 27-29, 1947—Chicago. 
30th annual convention, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
(No exhibits.) 


January 30-31, 1947—Chicago. 
Second annual convention, Agri- 
cultural Limestone Division, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
. (No exhibits.) 
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Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Limestone Group Told of 


New Research Programs 

A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Agricultural Limestone Division, 
Pennsylvania Stone Producers Associa- 
tion, was held July 16 in the Penn Belle 
Hotel, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. Board 
members and producers present included 
F. E. Wholaver, John Curtin, Sr., K. O. 
Brown, R. B. Garman, H. W. Lamb, Ell- 
wood Gilbert, Fred Roberts, Robert 
Koch, H. H. Wagner, Samuel H. Bell 
and E. A. Weymouth. 

Mr. Curtin, reporting on the National 
Lime Association’s meeting, stated that 
the association is sponsoring a post- 
graduate research program at five differ- 
ent state colleges. On the question of 
the improper use of the word “lime” 
when referring to ground limestone, Mr. 
Wholaver suggested that the material 
should be referred to by its proper name. 
It was voted that “agricultural lime- 
stone” be used in the future. Those 
present were unanimous in their opinions 
that the present Pennsylvania Lime Law 
was satisfactory as written and should 
not be changed. 

Robert M. Koch of the United States 
Department of Health discussed the 
struggle of the Triple A for existence, 
and explained that, to his knowledge, 
the Federal Government had no co- 
ordinated research program of health 
studies. 

Inasmuch as the National Lime As- 
sociation is sponsoring an agronomy re- 
search program, it was decided that the 
Agricultural Limestone Division should 
promote a research program to deter- 
mine the relative nutritive values of 
food produced from soils rich in certain 
elements versus those grown from soils 
in which the health-protective elements 
are not so abundant 


Willamette Valley 
Limestone Beds 
Described in Report 


Descriptions of Willamette Valley 
limestone deposits are discussed in a 
report issued by the Oregon State De- 
partment of Geology and Mineral Indus- 
tries entitled Reconnaissance Geology of 
Limestone Deposits in the Willamette 
Valley, Oregon. The author is John Eliot 
Allen, geologist of the Department staff. 
The report is available at the office of 
the department at 702 Woodlark Build- 
ing, Portland. 
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Short Course to Be Given 
Sand-and-Gravel Men 
On Testing, Specifications 


In cooperation with the University of 
Maryland, the National Sand and Gravel 
Association is sponsoring a one-week 
course to be given at the university’s col- 
lege of engineering for representatives 
of member companies who deal with 
problems of specifications and tests. Ar- 
rangements were completed with the 
assistance of Dean S. S. Steinberg of the 
U. of M. college of engineering. 

Classes will be held on the campus at 
Silver Spring from November 18 through 
22 or 23. Emphasis will be on the inter- 
pretation of test methods and specifica- 
tions dealing with mineral aggregates. 
Because of limited laboratory and hous- 
ing facilities the enrollment must be re- 
stricted to 25. Registrants are asked to 
meet at the Lord Calvert Hotel on No- 
vember 17. Interested member com- 
panies should notify Stanton Walker, di- 
rector of engineering, at once. 





Atlas Lumnite-Universal Atlas 
Merger Is Announced 


The Atlas Lumnite Cement Company 
has been merged with the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by the latter. Both are 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Effective July 
1, 1946, the organization of the former 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Company will be 
known as Lumnite Division, Universal 
Atlas Gement Company, with headquar- 
ters at New York. The manufacture and 
sale of Lumnite, a special hydraulic ce- 
ment widely used for industrial pur- 
poses, will be continued under the di- 
rection of Joshua L. Miner, vice-presi- 
dent, Lumnite Division. 





High-grade Talc Deposits 
Werked in Nevada Claims 


Newly-discovered talc deposits north- 
east of Palmetto, below Lida, Nevada, 
have produced a local boom in the talc 
industry in this area. An eight-foot-wide 
deposit, one of several found by Ed Fred, 
an Indian prospector, is being worked 
by leasers. With his partner, Lester See- 
pie, Fred owns an extensive group of 
claims. 

The talc, reported to be of high 
quality, is trucked 45 miles to Big Pine, 
California, the nearest railroad town, 
for shipment to Los Angeles and other 
cities. 





German Research on Mica 
Released to U. S. Industry 


According to an announcement from 
the Office of the Publication Board of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, reports on the German develop- 
ment of synthetic, crystalline fluorine- 
mica are available through that office. 
This synthetic product is reported to 
correspond to natural muscovite (phlogo- 
pite) mica which is used extensively in 
the electronic industry. 
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Production of 12,650,000 barrels of cement in April, 1946, reported to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was 79 per cent. greater than that reported for April, 1945. Shipments of 15,- 
369,000 barrels were 95 per cent. greater than those reported for the corresponding month 
of 1945. These figures indicate a growing acceleration in both production and shipments in 
consonance with the increasing tempo of activity in the construction industries. Mill stocks 
on April 30 were 7 per cent. lower than at the end of March, 1946, and 23 per cent. lower 
than a year ago. Clinker production of 12,603,000 barrels in April, 1946, was 81 per cent. 
above that reported for the corresponding month of 1945. The industry operated at 64 per 
cent. of capacity in April, 1946, whereas, a year ago, it was operated at only 36 per cent. 
of capacity. Cumulative figures for the first four months of 1946 show a gain of 70 per 
cent, in production, 78 per cent. in shipments, and 73 per cent. in clinker production, as 
compared with the similar period of 1945. Demand for cement, as indicated by mill ship- 
ments, was higher than in April, 1945, in all districts. In 12 of 19 districts (excluding 
Hawaii), shipments were more than double those of April, 1945. The long-term trend in 
production of finished cement is indicated in the accompanying chart. Trends in production, 
shipments and stocks are also indicated graphically, as compared with the 1935-39 average. 





Individual reports on this development 
are priced at $3 per photostat copy or 50 
cents per microfilm copy; purchased as 
a series, the three reports may be had 
at $8 for photostats and $1.50 for micro- 
films. Orders should be addressed to the 
Office of the Publication Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., remittances to be made payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 





Hearings on Freight Rate 
Initiated in Chicago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
began its hearings on the railroads’ peti- 
tion for a general 25 per cent. freight 
rate increase in Chicago on July 22. The 
case, designated as Ex Parte 162, in- 
volves the carriers’ attempt to obtain an 
increase of 20 cents per ton on agricul- 
tural limestone and other stone products. 





In a report compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, slate production for 
1945 increased 16 per cent. in quantity 
and 13 per cent. in value over 1944 
production. A total of 551,890 short tons 
valued at $5,658,913 was produced in 
the United States in 1945. 








HLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1945 - 1946 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the National 
Lime Association, 47 companies in April, 
1946, shipped 171,203 tons of lime (96,174 
quicklime; 75,029 hydrate). Reporting com- 
panies represent 42.6 per cent. of the asso- 
ciation members’ total capacity of record. 
Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates for the 
remainder of the industry, the total ship- 
ments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 442,000 tons. Shipments of 

lime by users for April, 1946, were: 





Quicklime Hydrate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural .......... 3,285 24,120 
EE ainnite xa turkinkte 11,469 26,872 
Chemical ............ 81,420 24,037 
NE) Snide ee 96,174 75,029 
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Average Hourly Earnings 
Of American Worker 
Reach New High in April 


According to U. S. Department of 
Labor statistics, an all-time high of $1.06 
in gross average hourly earnings for pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing was 
reached in April, 1946, with a further 
rise indicated for May. The April aver- 
age is one cent above the wartime peak 
in January, 1945, despite a shorter work 
week and fewer overtime (premium rate) 
hours. (See table on this page.) 

Weekly earnings averaged $42.92 in 
April, 1946, approximately $4.50 below 
the peak in January, 1945, but consider- 
ably higher than at any other time since 
V-J Day. Average April, 1946, weekly 
earnings and average weekly hours for 
eight classifications in the non-metallic 
industries are given in the table on this 
page, together with the percentage 
changes from corresponding statistics for 
March, 1946, and April, 1945. 





Freight Car Loadings 
Expected to Increase 


An increase of 47.7 per cent. in 
freight car loadings of cement in the 
third quarter of 1946 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1945 is indicated by 
estimates compiled by the 13 regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards and made pub- 
lic by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. On the basis of these estimates, 
car loadings of cement in the third 
quarter will total 190,071, as compared 
with 128,701 actual car loadings in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The estimates forecast an increase of 
12.7 per cent. in third-quarter car load- 
ings of gravel, sand and stone. A total 
of 487,335 car loadings of these products 
in the current-year third quarter are 
anticipated, as against 432,323 actual 
car loadings in the same period of 1945. 
Lime and plaster car loadings are ex- 
pected to increase 12.9 per cent., rising 
from 33,678 in last year’s third quarter 
to a total of 38,039 this year. 





Pennsalt Service Pins 
Honor 1,300 Employees 


Thirteen hundred employees of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Gom- 
pany with a total of 22,727 years - of 
service will be awarded service pins rec- 
ognizing five or more years of Pennsalt 
employment at ceremonies to be held this 


summer at each of the company’s nine 
plants and offices. 

All 25-year employees—numbering 288 
—will receive pins on which a diamond 
takes the place of numerals and will be 
awarded certificates of membership in 
the Diamond Keystone Club. 





R. S. Boynton Assumes 
General Manager's Duties 
We are happy to present to our readers 


a portrait of Robert S. Boynton, whose 
appointment to the office of general man- 





Robert S. Boynton 


ager of the National Lime Association 
was reported in the May, 1946, issue of 
Pir AND QuarRY. 

Since July 1, Mr. Boynton has handled 
the managerial duties formerly performed 
by the association’s president. The latter 
officer, S. Walter Stauffer, now serves 
as a special advisor to Mr. Boynton. 





With the addition of new equipment 
including two rock crushers, three %4- 
cubic-yard power shovels, a bulldozer 
and grader, a 50-ton trailer and six new 
trucks, Geoghegan & Mathis of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, are expanding their op- 
erations considerably. Chief products are 
crushed stone and agricultural limestone. 








WORKING HOURS AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE NONMETALLIC- 
MINERALS INDUSTRIES 






































\| 
Average Weekly | Average Weekly Average Hourly 
Earnings (dollars) || Hours Earnings (cents) 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry change from change from ; change from 
April April . April —— 
1946 | March| April 1946 | March| April 1946 | March | April 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
I ii oskioica sche odes 47.12 | — .9 | —4.4 42.2 | — .9 |—12.5 |} 111.5 0 +9.2 
Asbestos products.......... 46.89 | + .5| —3.4 43.5 | +1.1 |— 8.7 106.5 | —1.1 | +5.2 
Cement...........-..-----|| 48.72 | +4.5 | —3.5 43.1] + .8 |— 9.5 || 101.5 | +3.6 | +6.7 
ne 31.87 | — .3 | —3.7 43.6 | —1.7 |— 9.6 73.1 | +1.5 | +6.5 
RR abcd usonecetcsaiee 45.94 | +2.4] +1.6 46.7 | — .1 |— 3.6 98.9 | +2.5 | +5.4 
TR 66 A6 6 sn bcs ecensanen 42.34 | +3.5 | +6.5 48.2 | +2.8 |— 3.3 88.4 | +1.2 | +9.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other pa weer A Oraerer 42.53 | +2.9 | —1.3 42.8 | +1.3 |— 6.6 99.8} +1.5 |] +6.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic..|| 44.08 | +4.4 | +4.1 45.9 | +1.8 |— 4.5 95.5 | +2.6| +9.6 
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Oregon Portland Cement 
Company Expansion Plan 
To Cost $1,000,000 


Details of the Oregon Portland Cement 
Company’s plans to launch a $1,000,000 
expansion program, announced in the 
July issue of Pir anp Quarry (page 
153) can now be amplified. 

As a result of this project, the out- 
put of the company’s plant at Oswego, 
Oregon, will be increased by 250 per 
cent. The present daily output of 1,150 
barrels (4,600 sacks) will be brought to 
3,000 barrels (12,000 sacks). The in- 
stallation of a 287-foot kiln will replace 
the present 210-foot kiln. A new dust- 
collecting system will reportedly remove 
95 per cent. of the dust from the stacks. 

An increase of 30 to 40 per cent. in 
the plant’s personnel is also expected, 
said Frank E. Mc Caslin, president of the 
firm. The expansion project is expected 
to be completed in about eight months. 

Mr. Mc Caslin revealed that $130,000 
in electric motors and other equipment 
would be acquired by the firm from sur- 
plus stocks of the War Assets Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with efforts currently 
being made to increase the nation’s ce- 
ment output. 





Old-Line Quarry Sold 
At Columbia, Missouri 


At Columbia, Missouri, a quarry op- 
erated for 44 years by John N. Fellows 
has been purchased by Harold E. John- 
son, a former member of the firm; Jack 
W. Terrell, formerly with the state high- 
way department; and Jack Hackethorn, 
in charge of sales. Mr. Johnson is presi- 
dent of the new company, which will 
be known as the Boone Quarries. 

Equipment costing $50,000 has been 
purchased, and the capacity of the plant 
is expected to be 500 tons per day. Bur- 
lington limestone will be crushed for 
aggregate, service materials, chats and 
agricultural limestone. 





New Michigan Limestone 
Beds to Be Developed 


The first recorded limestone processing 
operations in the Bellevue area of Michi- 
gan will begin when the F. G. Cheney 
Company of Williamston sets its ma- 
chinery in production on a 40-acre 
location near Bellevue. It has been esti- 
mated that the deposit, of unknown 
depth, will supply rock for five or six 
years. 

The Cheney plant, under the supervi- 
sion of Gerald Croup, will handle 100 
tons of rock an hour. The products— 
road chips, aggregate, agricultural lime- 
stone and crushed stone—will be sold at 
the plant site. 





In sharp contrast to the economic 
status of California a century ago, when 
gold was the all-important and most 
valuable resource of the fabulous West 
Coast region, limestone and salt are 
now in the lead. In 1944 between 
3,500,000 and 4,500,000 tons of lime- 
stone was mined for California’s cement 
industry. 
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$2,000,000,000 Highway 
Program Urged for U. S. 
At A.S.C.E. Meeting 


Approximately 500 civil engineers 


for modern road-building machinery not 
only affected the design and quality of 
the roads, but retarded the expansion 
of plants and free enterprise. 

Replying to the question frequently 
asked, “Where is the money coming 








Hydroseparators Popular 
In Florida Phosphate Plants 
Of Three Companies 


Improved separation between slime re- 








aie! eae ees § 
nual convention of the highway division  Y¢2"8 before the war the highway user = General American Type TTH torque- ta 
of the American Society of Civil En- paid into the government agencies in tube hydroseparator. In March of this ir 
gineers, held July 17-18-19, in the Hotel | highway user taxes approximately $2,- ear, the Coronet Phosphate Company $ 
Davenport at Spokane Washington. A 240,000,000, per year. With the addi- began operating, at its Hopewell, Florida 1 
$2,000,000,000 annual highway program tional 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 aay ears washing plant a 150-foot-diameter Type Jr 
featuring “built-in safety” and providing coming on the highways and with the  -7y hydroseparator; the Phosphate 1! 
“facilities far in advance of anything the pent-up desire of everyone to get out Mining Company is installing a 170-foot- ti 
country has ever known”, was advocated "1 the road again, the gasoline taxes col- = diameter machine of the same design at in 
as an essential stimulus to the nation’s lected by the state and Federal Gov- it, Homeland, Florida, washing plant; 
economy and a preventive for “mass un-  *™nMents would amply finance the cost ang the International Minerals & Chem. N 
employment and depressed conditions”. of all new highway construction if it ical Corporation has ordered 13 of these fe 
Addressing the Thursday morning ses- were all used for that purpose. machines with hydraulic lifting devices N 
sion, Charles Upham, engineer-director for installation at Noralyn, Florida. d 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- This machine, developed by the Pro- Ce 
tion, called on the 48 states to assure Accident Rate Lower for cess Equipment Division of the General p 
prosperity and, at the same time, make Mineral Industries in 1945 American Transportation Corporation, u 
use of the $2,212,000,000 in Federal-Aid was designed to effect the continuous re- th 
by matching funds now available. Pre- Recent statistics published by the U. S. covery of fine phosphate rock present in ir 
dicting a total of 40,000,000 cars by Bureau of Mines indicate that employ- washer debris, ranging in size from 14- to el 
1950, and automobile fatalities in pro- ment in the mineral industries contin- 150-mesh and containing variable 
portionate numbers, Mr. Upham esti- ued to decline in 1945, and that the amounts of minus 150-mesh slime. The te 
mated that $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 accident rate had fallen correspondingly. TTH is reported to furnish more than ce 
would be required to modernize the pres- In mineral industries contributing con- enough “heads” for full capacity recov- al 
ent highway system. struction materials, the average number ery, with the additional advantage that T 
In addition, he stated that the amount of men working daily in 1945 was higher the circuit is fully closed and does away b 
of new construction placed under con- than in 1944, Injury experience of the. with the necessity of pumping the mate- 4 
tract annually should increase from ap- mineral industries improved a th - rial back from the settling areas. ” 
4 y year, and the frequency of all injuries u 
proximately $750,000,000 for 1946, to (fatal and non-fatal) was reduced to u 
over $2,000,000,000 by 1949, and then 55.69 per 1,000,000 man-hours from a t] 
remain above that figure. Reviewing con- frequency of 56.61 in 1944. South Dakota Cement Plant 
ditions, statistics, and construction-unem- The total of 1,285 fatalities to men at Profits Aid Highways a 
ployment relationships for the last two — work in the mineral industries was lower One year’s profits of $188,938 from v 
decades, Mr. Upham stated that the than in any other year since 1944, and South Dakota’s state-operated cement b 
public construction program should be for the first time since 1931 these oc- plant have been transferred to the state’s ; 
adjusted to keep the total construction curred at the (estimated) rate of 0.93 general and special highway concrete DS 
expenditures above 12 per cent. of the for each 1,000,000 man-hours. The esti- funds, as announced by Governor M. Q. $ 
national income. mate for 76,005 non-fatal injuries in Sharpe, who also is chairman of the 5 
In emphasizing that highway construc- 1945 which disabled workers for more state cement plant commission. P 
tion is an important segment of con- than one day showed a decline of 9,670. Under a 1945 statute, the first $100,- - 
struction, the speaker referred to an The rate was 54.76 per 1,000,000 man- 000 of net profits from the plant for the 
analysis of the effects of highway con- hours, the lowest since 1931. Detailed year beginning July 1, 1945, has been F 
struction expenditures which shows that data _on the mining and quarrying in- transferred to the general fund, while the T 
for each dollar spent, three dollars’ worth dustries will be found in the preprinted remainder, $88,936 went into a special 
f busi ~s d Thi d chapter “Employment and Injuries in highway concrete fund to construct 
C ee a lo oe ae apply the Mineral Industries” from the Min- paved highways on the state trunk sys- - 
to hand-tool relief work such as W.P.A., erals Yearbook, 1945, which will be avail- tem. The total profit from the state k 
where, the labor ratio was 5 on the job- able in the near future. cement plant’s operation for the year . 
site to 1 in industry, but applies to con- Statistics for employment and injury _ resulted from production of 547,114 8 
tract work with a ration of 1 on the job- — experience at non-metallic and quarry barrels of cement. ; 


site to 1.7 in industry. He went on to 
state that the substitution of hand tools 


operations in the United States for 1944 
and 1945* are given in the table below: 

















At the same time, Governor Sharpe 
disclosed that a $186,000 modernization 
program is under way at the state plant. 
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Injury Rates per 
M sien Injuries Million Man-Hours 
en ours 
Working | Worked | Fatal |Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal sae Mag company 
Nonmetal mines............ 1944 11,261 | 25,760,287) 17 1,283 0.66 49.81 
1945] 12; 660,000] 16 1130 | 0:60 42.39 At a new quarry near North Kansas 
ile City, Missouri, the Midwest Pre-Cote 
ieee 1944] 20,605 | 45,753,520] 15 637 0.33 13.92 Company was = soon to —_ 4 
SRR. 6 vicascdscned 1944) 181182 | 37'810,478 1,596 | 0.77 42.21 = at ae Cc » i ee Py 7 . é 
1945} 18,400 230 19 1,415 0.52 39.06 ran - Carswell, president o € 3 
BAR s.o Shei cee 1986 8,658 33.041 518 4 = 2-3 @ a company, stated that the firm’s new 
Granite............0..00s 1944, 4,278 | 8,953,052 6 385 0.67 43.00 equipment represented an investment of 
‘isin By tm | eee | | 8B | BR sioooon 
rap rock......... hea mcrae x 892, : ; ‘* ‘ 
oe 1945| 2100 | 4,080,000] 195 | .... 47.79 The rock, Bethany Falls limestone, will 
eee pees 4 saeeaee 2 a He Pe be quarried from a large cave in a high 
5 er: 1944 1,450 8.324.810 1 102 0.30 30.68 bluff. Paving stone and rip rap repair 
’ 1830, ° ° i i i 
i noe ee 1944) 1/071 | 2'386,768) 3 146 1.26 61.17 material will be the chief products. 
1945, 1/200 | 2'800;000/ i. 125 wee 44.64 | 
- Vermont is the nation’s leading pro- 








” *Final figures for 1944; preliminary figures for 1945. ducer of asbestos. 
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7] May Building Contracts 
s 4 Pass $9,000,000 Mark 
7 In States East of Rockies 


| F. W. Dodge Corporation has reported 


k that construction contracts awarded in 
w @ the 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
- | tains attained a record peacetime high 
is | in May. The total of all contracts was 
y § $952,418,000 which was exceeded only 
14, once before during the wartime peak of 
e (& June, 1942, when contracts totaled $1,- 
e 190,264,000. The previous highest peace- 
t- time volume was $667,097,000, reported 
it © in May, 1928. 
es | Total volume of floor area involved in 
1 May contracts was 121,224,000 square 
© § feet, compared with 95,156,000 during 
*s May, 1928, thus reflecting not only the 
dollar volume gain, but also the physi- 
»  |& cal volume gain over the last peacetime 
al peak month. Sharp gains over the vol- 
1,  @ ume of April and substantial gains over 
.- the volume of May, 1945, were reported 
n in non-residential, residential and heavy- 
‘0 engineering construction. 
e Residential construction contracts to- 
e taled $463,600,000 during the month, as 
n compared with $370,590,000 in April 
tn and $47,206,000 in May of last year. 
t The total number of residential units to 
y be provided in May contracts was 66,- 
. 489, exclusive of dwelling accommoda- 


tions in hotels, and dormitories. This vol- 
ume is more than double the number of 
units called for in contracts let during 
the first five months of last year. 
Publicly-owned residential construction 
accounted for 3 per cent. of the dollar 


n volume of May contracts, the remainder 
it being privately-owned construction. 

s The total volume of all contracts dur- 
e ing the first five months of 1946 was 
). $3,129,822,000, as compared with $2,- 
e 533,461,000 during the corresponding 


period of 1942, and $2,794,401,000 dur- 
ing the first five months of 1928. 





e 

n Foley Seeks Mortgage Ceiling 

e To Cut Home Building Cost 

al “Hh ” 

“t ownward pressure’ on new home 
. construction costs and sales prices is the 
a keynote of policy of the Federal Housing 
a Administration in fixing maximum mort- 


4 gage ceilings under the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Act, Raymond M. Foley, 
F.H.A. Commissioner, announced recent- 
ly. The same policy is being applied in 
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F.H.A. approval of sales ceilings and 
rental rates under expanded authority 
recently delegated to the agency in ad- 
ministering the HH priorities system. 

Mr. Foley said the present cost of 
producing houses is too high in most 
areas as measured in terms of reasonable 
ability of veterans to buy or rent them. 
Unless the present cost trend is checked 
or reversed, he said, the objectives of 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram may be defeated by high prices 
and rents. 





Arrowhead Lime & Chemical 
To Handle U. S. Lime Sales 

The United States Lime Products Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles has announced 
that, effective July 1, 1946, the sale of 
its products will be handled exclusively 
by the Arrowhead Lime & Chemical 
Company, Sales Division, United States 
Lime Products Corporation. On the staff 
of the Sales Division will be Kennedy 
Ellsworth, president; Carroll Stephens, 
vice-president, and D. C. Forbis, both 
at the San Francisco office; and H. R. 
Brookman, vice-president, and Lewis E. 
Kelley, both at Los Angeles. 





Potash Production in U. S. 
Reaches New High in 1945 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines points out 
that more new records were made in 
1945 in the potash industry of the 
United States, new highs being reached 
both in the production of marketable 
potassium salts and in sales. In 1945, 
1,588,305 short tons of potassium salts 
containing 874,243 tons of equivalent 
potash were produced. Exports of fer- 
tilizer potash materials were less in 1945 
than in 1944, but those for chemical uses 
were somewhat larger. Imports of potash 
materials for fertilizer purposes in 1945 
were about half those in 1944, whereas 
those for chemical use were about double 
the imports for that use in 1944. Do- 
mestic consumption of potash again made 
a new high record—this time exceeding 
800,000 short tons. 





Construction Is Begun on 
$202,000,000 Throughway 
Of New York State 


Describing the projected new super- 
highway as the Twentieth Century coun- 
terpart of the Erie Canal, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey broke ground on July 
11, at Liverpool, New York, to initiate 
construction of New York State’s $202,- 
000,000 throughway. 

Open to both commercial and pleasure 
traffic, the six-lane express superhighway 
will run 486 miles from the southern tip 
of Rockland County, a short distance 
from the George Washington Bridge, to 
the Pennsylvania border at Lake Erie, 
without a single highway or railroad 
intersection at grade or a single traffic 
light. 

The throughway, which was designed 
by the New York State Department of 
Public Works as a concept of the high- 
way of the future, will have many fea- 
tures reminiscent of the “Futurama,” the 
Norman Bel Gedes production which was 
a major attraction of the General Motors 
exhibition at the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair. 

A mall of varying width will separate 
opposing traffic lanes. At turns the mall 
will be planted with trees to screen 
the headlights of approaching vehicles at 
night. Drivers of vehicles using the new 
highway will have clear vision for at 
least 1,000 feet at all times. 

Charles H. Sells, state public works 
superintendent, explained that access to 
the highway will be provided by side 
roads approximately four miles apart. 
Vehicles entering or leaving will use 
accelerating and decelerating lanes. 





The executive offices of the following 
firms have been moved from West Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, to Marysville, Ohio: West 
Jefferson Sand & Gravel Company 
(plant, West Jefferson), Union Stone 
Company (plant, Ostrander, Ohio) and 
Tri-County Stone Company (plant, Ken- 
ton, Ohio). 





At the Halquist Lannon Stone Company's plant near Sussex, Wisconsin, modern equipment is 

being employed for streamlined production. A Trackson Traxcavator and a Caterpillar Diesel 

D4 tractor make a versatile work team. In the picture at the left below, the Traxcavator-D4 

combination is scooping sand and gravel from the quarry; right: the same equipment loading 
a truck at the plant, where it is also used for moving and piling materials. 














Permanente Given Holmes 
Certificate of Honor 
For 5-year Safety Record 


One of two Pacific Coast industrial 
firms so honored, the Permanente Ce- 
ment Company has been awarded the 
Joseph!A. Holmes Certificate of Honor 
for the outstanding safety record estab- 
lished by its quarry during the past five 
years, according to an announcement by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Only one other Pacific Coast company 
received the award, the Union Oil Com- 
pany, and only two cement plants in the 
entire United States were singled out for 
extraordinary safety achievement during 
the period from 1941 to 1946. 

Permanente, said to be the world’s 
largest cement plant, was cited for the 
record it established from August 15, 
1942, to January 23, 1946, a period 
during which it produced 5,510,565 tons 
of rock without a lost-time accident. The 
citation also commends the plant for 
operating its quarry without a fatal 
accident since its first day, June 1, 1939. 





Seven Gypsum Firms Win 
Dismissal of U. S. Suit 


By action of a special three-judge Fed- 
eral court, the six-year-old anti-trust suit 
of the United States Government against 
the United States Gypsum Company, its 
board chairman, Sewell Avery, and six 
other companies and individuals was 
dismissed. Government sources stated 
that the case would be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 

The suit, initiated in 1940, accused 
the following companies and persons with 
conspiring in restraint of trade and estab- 
lishing a monopoly in the gypsum in- 
dustry: the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany and Sewell Avery; the National 
Gypsum Company and its president, Mel- 











vin H. Baker; Certainteed Products 
Corporation and its president, Henry J. 
Harley; Celotex Corporation and Bror 
G. Dahlberg, president and board chair- 
man; Ebsary Gypsum, Inc., and its presi- 
dent, F. G. Ebsary; the Newark Plaster 
Company and Frederick Tomkins, presi- 
dent; and Samuel M. Gloyd, represent- 
ing the Texas Cement Plaster Company. 





Housing Publication Issued 
By National Housing Agency 


Volume I, Number 1, June, 1946, of 
Housing, a publication of the National 
Housing Agency, has been issued with 
a foreword by Housing Expediter Wilson 
W. Wyatt, who describes it as the first 
of a series of monthly reports on the 
progress of the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. The first issue covers 
the period of January to May, 1946. In- 
cluded are the following sections: Action 
on the Housing Front, Producing Homes 
for the Veteran, Beating the Shortage in 
Building Materials and Manpower for 
Home Building. 

Graphs on war and post-war construc- 
tion (by quarter-year periods) from 1941 
to 1947 give a comprehensive picture of 
recent, current and estimated future 
trends. A statistical appendix contains 12 
tables on building materials and related 
factors. 





Due to the illness of PIT AND 
QUARRY'S Washington corre- 
spondent, there is no Washing- 
ton Letter in this issue. Publi- 
cation of his letters will be 
resumed as soon as he recovers. 


— THE DIRECTING EDITOR. 

















The Mechanical Goods Division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
has introduced what is claimed to be the world's first two-way belt conveyor. Designed by 
C. F. Smith (left) of the belt engineering sales department, the four two-way conveyor 
models, pictured above, illustrate a new principle in handling bulk materials. The belts are 
installed in a manner that permits each belt to carry material on the return run, thus con- 
tinually utilizing the top cover of the conveyor. P. D. Suloff (right), of Goodyear's mechanical 
goods design department, is adjusting the conveyor system at a transfer point. 
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United States to Buy Up 
Stocks of Vital Minerals 
In Foreign Markets 


To refill the nation’s war-depleted 
stocks of critical commodities, the Fed- 
eral Government, through special buyers 
backed by billions of dollars from the 
United States Treasury, is embarking 
upon a big-time shopping tour. Their 
mission will be to find scarce products 
on a world-wide scale, in order to insure 
the United States against the possibility 
of being cut off from foreign markets. 
Among the shoppers will be representa- 
tives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the 
Navy, War and Interior departments and 
many other groups and agencies. 

The original stockpiling bill called for 
an expenditure of as much as $1,800,- 
000,000 over the next five years; but ad- 
ditional appropriations are expected to be 
made. Included in the list of more than 
50 vital products are the following non- 
metallics ; 

Asbestos, bauxite, beryl, celestite, cor- 
undum, mica, quartz crystals and fluor- 
spar. 





Minerals Survey of Japan 
Issued by Bureau of Mines 


A minerals survey of Japan, compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines under 
extreme wartime difficulties and de- 
scribed as the first comprehensive ap- 
praisal of Japan’s resources and produc- 
tion during the years of her spectacular 
military rise and fall, has been released 
to the public by Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug. 

Detailed information on the Japanese 
Empire’s sources of supply and the uti- 
lization of ores and metals, nonmetallic 
minerals, and mineral fuels is presented 
in this survey which also contains maps, 
charts, tables, and a gazetteer of the 
country’s principal mines and plants. 

The report was prepared by Nelson 
Dickerman, mineral economist, under the 
direction of J. S. McGrath, chief of the 
Foreign Minerals Division of the Bureau. 
Requests for free copies should be ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Minerals Division, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D C. 





Discharged Sea-going Mule 
Totes Missouri River Sand 


A Sea Mule, one of many wartime 
craft utilized by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and now declared surplus govern- 
ment property, was recently acquired by 
the Jefferson City Sand Company of 
Jefferson City, Missouri. The new gas- 
powered tug, 15 feet wide and 40 feet 
long, will replace the firm’s steam-pow- 
ered tug, the H. G. Wallau. 





Production of mineral tile, a new 
rock wool product, has begun at the 
Lagro, Indiana, plant of the Celotex 
Corporation. Chief constituent in the 
product is granulated rock wool, which 
is mixed with water and binder. 
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O revitalize fields which were 
|] overworked for all-out war pro- 

duction, farmers are using thou- 
sands of tons of limestone for sweet- 
ening the soil, so that legumes may 
be grown to rejuvenate impoverished 
ground. 

Correspondingly, quarries are 
working long hours to produce the 
vast amounts of agricultural lime- 
stone. —To meet the demand, many 
quarry owners have turned to Diesel 
engines to power excavators, com- 
pressOrs, jaw crushers, and hammer- 
mills for converting limestone into 
the finely-crushed material that is 
spread on fields. 

An interesting example is fur- 
nished by the Al Stotz quarry at 
Prairie du Rocher, IIl., across and 
down the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis. There, deep in a 300-foot 
river bluff, is one of the most modern 
underground quarries in this area. 

Inside the quarry a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D8800 engine powers a Sulli- 
van compressor for drilling dynamite 
holes. After the rock is shot, two D4 
tractors, equipped with Trackson 
“Traxcavators’, load the limestone 
into dump-type trucks. 

The material is then hauled out- 
side, through quarry tunnels, where 
it is converted into fertilizer by 
means of a Pioneer jaw crusher pow- 
ered by a D8800 engine, and an 
American hammermill powered by a 
D13000 engine. 

It is estimated that 80 per cent. of 
the Stotz output goes into agricul- 
tural limestone, the remainder being 
converted into road rock. 


Right, top: Tractors loading shot limestone 
in the mine 500 feet inside the bluff at the 
plant of Al Stotz, Prairie du Rocher, Ill. 
Center: Diesel-driven jaw crusher; other 
Diesels drive a hammermill and a compres- 
sor. Bottom: General view of the plant, 
showing two tunnels leading into mine within 
the 300-foot bluff. 
Below: Al Stotz (right) and two members 
of his crew. 
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Illinois Producer Mines Limestone 
From Mississi 








New California Gravel Plant Built 


to Exacting Specifications 


CERTAINLY the newest 
and undoubtedly the most 
modern _ sand-and-gravel 
plant in the busiest aggre- 
gates-producing area in the 
United States—Los Angeles County 
in southern California—is the one 
just completed by the Azusa Rock & 
Sand Company. Located just west 
of Azusa, California, in the San 
Gabriel Valley, chief source of ag- 
gregates for that area, the new plant 
began operations on April 26, 1946, 
after having been under construc- 
tion for about a year and a half. 
Despite the fact that the plant 
was built during the war and in the 
early post-war period, it incorporates 
every idea in arrangement and equip- 
ment as originally conceived by 
Harry E. Bender, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. All 
the structures and equipment are 
new and do not deviate from the 
specifications Mr. Bender had in 
mind when the design of the opera- 
tion first took tangible form. Each 
piece of equipment is the make, 





Below, left: A view of the Azusa Rock & 
Sand Company's pit at Azusa, California, 
seen from the top of the screening plant. 


Right: The four cone crushers and drives. 
Scalping screen above, conveyor from reject 
bin at right. 
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model and capacity desired, and ob- 
taining the required machinery, in 
the trying months when shortages, 
delayed deliveries, etc., made it a 
difficult task, was in itself an accom- 


Harry E. Bender 


plishment well worth mentioning. 
The component parts have been as- 
sembled into a plant that has justi- 
fied the effort, however, and the new 
operation is producing smoothly and 








By HARRY F. UTLEY 





efficiently at its rated capacity of 450 
tons per hour. 

The plans were prepared and all 
the engineering and technical de- 
signing was done by Earl G. Boehn, 
architect, of Los Angeles. 

The Azusa plant replaces an old 
production unit of about half the 
capacity which had been in contin- 
ual operation since the company was 
founded in 1930. It will soon be dis- 
mantled. 

The new plant represents an ideal 
combination of the use of belt-con- 
veyors and elevators. For more than 
a thousand lineal feet the pit-run 
aggregates are brought from the de- 
posit to the plant to reduce as far as 
possible the vehicular transportation 
of the raw material. The process- 
ing plant uses elevators for the most 
part to keep the installation compact 
and shorten the travel of circulating 
material. Automatic interlocking 
electrical-control systems start and 
stop the numerous motors in proper 
sequence. Primary crushing is ac- 
complished in the pit, and a surge 
pile with a live-storage capacity of 
about 7,000 tons insures a raw-ma- 
terial supply sufficient to keep the 
plant operating at top capacity for 
more than a day without depen- 
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A general view of the new plant, Azusa Rock & Sand Company, Azusa, California. 


Below, left: The hopper and primary crusher installation in the pit. 
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The 15-compartment reinforced concrete 
truck-loading bins. 


Below, right: A view showing elevators, 
screen arrangement, cone-crusher mountings 
and loading bins. 


Left: The surge pile, showing stacker con- 
veyor and main belt emerging from tunnel. 


Below: The transfer point of the two con- 
veyors in the pit. 











Dry screen in foreground; wet screen in 


background. 


Below: Sand stockpiling conveyor and crane 
loading a truck. 





Right: One of the quarry trucks discharging 
to the primary crusher in the pit. 





One of the truck-loading bin gates showing 
pan which collects water and pipe which 
carries it off. 


dence on the excavating and pri- 
mary-crushing operations in the pit. 

The plant and its appurtenances 
are of steel construction, crushers are 
set on rugged concrete bases, and 
the washing-and-screening equip- 
ment is supported by the reinforced- 
concrete storage bins. 

The plant is operated as two units, 
Unit No. 1 covering the pit and 
primary-crushing operation and 
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Below: One of the truck-mixers coming up 
out of "hole" at batching plant. 





Unit No. 2 the screening, washing, 
and secondary-crushing operations, 
the surge pile in the pit-to-plant con- 
veyor system marking the dividing 
line. Each unit has its separate 
push-button control board and each 
is the operating responsibility of its 
superintendent—V. V. Graham in 
the pit, and Hal McRoberts at the 
processing plant. 

Material is excavated in the pit 
by two-gasoline-powered shovels, a 
214-cubic-yard Northwest Model 80 








Above: One of the sand drags with its 60- 
inch paddles. 
Left: Push-button control board which auto- 
matically stops and starts equipment in 
proper sequence. 





An operator batching cement at the scales 
in the ready-mix plant. 


and a 134-cubic-yard Koehring No. 
601. A Lima 1201 Diesel-powered 
excavator will be placed in service a 
little later. Dump trucks haul the 
loads to the pit hopper at present, 
but will be supplanted some time in 
the future by a system of field con- 
veyors. The trucks discharge at a 
point some 70 feet below grade, 
dumping over a rail grizzly span- 
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ning the hopper, which rejects an 
occasional boulder more than 24 
inches in diameter. As these stones 
accumulate, they will be broken by 





The ready-mix plant showing the new bulk- 
cement bin and elevator. 


the plug-and-feather method and 
utilized in the feed. 

Below the hopper a Jeffrey-Tray- 
lor 4- by 8-foot electric vibrating 
feeder passes the minus-24-inch ma- 
terial to a sloping grizzly which takes 
out everything smaller than 5 inches 
in size, the oversize going to a 30- 
by 42- inch Allis-Chalmers primary 
jaw crusher set to produce material 
not larger than 5 inches. The by- 
passed material goes on a belt-con- 
veyor as a cushion, the crushed 
product being discharged over it, 
and the 36-inch by 300-foot con- 
veyor discharges on a 36-inch by 
200-foot stacker conveyor running at 
right angles to the first conveyor. 
The stacker conveyor builds up the 
intermediate, or surge, pile. These 
conveyors, as well as others used in 
the system, were built by the Barber- 
Greene Company and use American 
Rubber 7-ply neoprene belting. 

A concrete tunnel 120 feet long 
under the surge pile, with three feed 
gates in the roof, houses the hori- 
zontal end of the 36-inch main plant 
conveyor which inclines upward to 
the top of the plant for most of. its 
518-foot run. The material, now 
not in excess of 5 inches in size, is 
put on the belt by Jeffrey-Traylor 
electric vibrating feeders operating 
by remote control from the tower at 
the top of the processing plant. This 
enables the operator to regulate the 
feed exactly, overcoming the slacks 
and surges that might otherwise oc- 
cur due to the moisture content of 
the material or to other causes 
which might result were a straight 
mechanical feeder used. 

Arriving at the plant, the sand, 
gravel and crushed rock are dis- 
charged over a_ sloping grizzly 
(which takes out the major portion 
of the sand and other minus-11/- 
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inch material) into a 5- by 32-foot 
Link-Belt revolving scalping screen. 
The first 16 feet of the screen car- 
ries 114-inch punched plate and the 
remainder 2'%-inch woven-wire 
cloth. 

The minus-1¥-inch material pass- 
ing the first half of the scalping 
trommel and the minus-1!-inch 
grizzly throughs are then ready for 
washing and sizing. The 1'- to 
2'%-inch material passing the per- 
forations in the lower half of the 
screen and the plus-2'4-inch rock 
coming off the end are subjected to 
recrushing, the smaller of the two 
materials being fed to two Symons 
4-foot short-head cone crushers and 
the larger to a pair of Symons 41%4- 
inch standard cones. 

The choice of a long revolving 
screen for scalping instead of a vi- 
brator was felt to be desirable as it 
lends itself to a more variable oper- 
ation in this case, at the same time 
aiding in the strategic placing of the 
secondary crushers. One of the pic- 
tures shows this clearly. 

There are four identical Chain- 
Belt bucket elevators which carry 
materials up to the top of the screen- 
ing plant for washing and classifica- 
tion, each being equipped with 18- 
inch buckets and 20-inch, 12-ply 
rubber belting on 76-foot centers. 
They are designated as Elevators 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4. 

Elevator No. 1 carries the 14- 
inch-and-down material, which 
passed the grizzly ahead of the 
scalper, up to one of the eight siz- 
ing screens. These screens are iden- 
tical except for the different sizes of 
mesh, all being Allis-Chalmers 
double-deck Ripl-Flo units  sus- 
pended from overhead steel beams 
by cables and springs. 
being placed in tandem the screens 
were set, one above the other, in four 
sets of reversed pairs. This allows 
the removal of the larger particles 
first and makes it unnecessary to de- 
liver the entire load on the finer 
mesh which would be the case were 
the simpler tandem arrangement 
used. 

The sand and minus-1¥-inch 
gravel discharged from Elevator No. 
1 go to the first wet screen which 
has 14-inch mesh on the top and 
l-inch on the lower deck. Top- 
deck rejects are chuted to the short- 
head cone crushers for further re- 
duction and material retained on 
the lower deck drops into one of 
the truck-loading bins below. The 
throughs go to the second screen in 
this pair, the material retained on 
the 34-inch and '%-inch decks be- 
ing finished products while the 
throughs become plaster sand. 


Instead of. 


Elevator No. 2 handles a product 
similar to that which has just been 
described, consisting of the 
throughs from the 11-inch section 





The old plant office and truck-and-trailer, 
seen from the new plant. The new office and 
scalehouse is in the background. 


of the scalping screen. They are 
classified on another pair of wet 
screens with mesh openings identical 
with those on the first two screens, 
except that the lower deck of this 
second screen has 14-inch cloth to 
pass concrete sand. All four of the 
screens are equipped with high- 
velocity jet sprays for thorough 
washing of the material. 

Elevator No. 3 brings up for class- 
ification the output of the two Sy- 
mons short-head cone crushers, the 
first screen of the pair having 34- and 
3¥%-inch mesh on its top and bot- 
tom decks, respectively. Upper-deck 
oversize material passes to a reject 
bin for recrushing; that retained on 
the lower deck is a finished product, 
and the throughs move to the second 
screen where the ;;- and ;-inch 
cloth takes out two finished prod- 
ucts, the fine material going to a 
“crusher-dust” bin. 

Elevator No. 4 lifts the coarser 
crushed rock produced by the two 
Symons standard cones to the final 
pair of sizing screens for separatiort. 
The top deck of the first screen re- 
jects the plus-1!4-inch rock, which 
goes to the common reject bin pre- 
viously referred to, while that re- 
tained on the 34-inch lower deck is 
a finished product. The minus-34- 
inch material passes through to the 
last screen which has 34-inch mesh 
on the upper deck, the lower deck 
being divided between ;%;-inch and 
gy-inch cloth, the finest product 
consisting of minus-z'y-inch fines go- 
ing to the dust bin, the other prod- 
ucts dropping into their respective 
bin compartments. 

The last four screens, which pro- 
cess only crushed rock, operate dry. 

Material in the reject bin is car- 
ried by a short conveyor to one of 
the short-head cones for recrushing. 
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This short-head is equipped with a 
medium bowl set to produce 4-inch- 
and-finer material at the discharge 
end, in contrast to the other short- 
head cone which has a coarse bowl 
and is set at 34 inch. The standard 
cones, too, are set differently, one 
producing 1%-inch, the other 
|-inch-and-finer rock. Feed gates 
to all crushers are flexibly arranged 
so that the feed can be diverted to 
any one of the four reduction ma- 
chines should production require- 
ments demand it, or in the event any 
of the units have to be cut out for 
repairs. 

The total crushing capacity is 
about 20 per cent. in excess of the 
plant’s production capacity and this 
was done deliberately as Mr. Bender 
has learned by experience that such 
machines operate more efficiently 
with considerably less upkeep cost if 
they are not forced to carry a full 
load day after day. Two parallel 
conveyor belts 30-inches wide and 
operating on 20-foot centers run 
under the short-head and standard 
cones to carry the products to the 
boots of Elevators No. 3 and No. 4. 

Sand is made in two Stephens- 
Adamson drags, one washing the 
minus-¥g-inch product of the first 
pair of sizing screens for plaster 
sand, the other the minus-7,-inch 
material from the second set of wet 
screens which is marketed as con- 
crete sand. The sand drags are iden- 
tical, having 60-inch paddles mount- 
ed on heavy belting, and each has 
a washing and dewatering capacity 
of about 150 tons per hour. The 
two truck-loading sand bins can store 
about 100 tons of each type of sand 
and the surplus is blended and car- 
ried away to open storage by a 30- 
inch by 100-foot stock-piling belt. A 
crane loads the sand from the pile 
into delivery trucks at present but 
a future project at the Azusa plant 
will be the construction of a tunnel 
reclaiming and loading system for 
sand. 

At a point in the sand chutes be- 
tween the wet screens and the wash- 
ers, riffles are installed to recover 
the relatively-small amount of free 
gold occurring in the deposit. Ap- 
proximately $100 worth of the yel- 
low metal is recovered each month. 

Wash water is pumped at the rate 
of 1,000 gallons per minute by an 
8-inch Pomona centrifugal pump 
driven by a 125-horsepower motor. 

The truck-loading bins have 15 
compartments, arranged 5 in line 
above each of the three driveways. 
Each has a live-storage capacity of 
about 100 tons of aggregates. The 
following sizes are normally pro- 
duced for sale: No. 1 crushed (31%4- 
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inch); No. 2 crushed (14-inch) ; 
No. 3 crushed (1-inch) ; No. 3 “spe- 
cial” crushed (34-inch—used in as- 
phalt plants); No. 4 crushed (%- 
inch); No. 5 crushed (%;-inch) ; 
crusher dust (minus-;%;-inch) ; No. 
1 gravel (3-inch); No. 2 gravel 
(1%-inch) ; No. 3 gravel (1- to 1%- 
inch); No. 4, or pea, gravel (3- 
inch) ; concrete sand; plaster sand. 

The sliding jtruck-loading gates 
are “free-wheeling” and manually- 
controlled, operating on rollers. Be- 
neath the gates are water pans, 
which slide back and forth as the 
gates open and close, and are de- 
signed to catch the water which 
seeps through the gates from the wet 
aggregates stored above. This drain- 
age water is carried away by a sys- 
tem of piping leading to a discharge 
flume. The flume itself is unusual, 
being installed underground and out 
of the way. It consists of a 16-inch 
concrete-pipe line 250 feet long with 
a slight slope away from the plant. 
The waste water is discharged into a 
worked-out section of the pit. The 
flume is flushed occasionally under 
a full head of water from the 8-inch 
pump. 

All the units of the plant are 
driven individually by electric mo- 
tors, the horsepower totalling 1,500. 
Power is purchased from the South- 
ern California Edison Company. 

An interesting feature of the 
plant is a fully equipped machine 
shop located on the upper deck of 
the screening plant for efficient re- 
pairing and maintenance work. 

The control equipment was fur- 
nished by the Square-D Company 
and is push-button operated, one 
board controlling the pit and an- 
other the plant proper. 

The pit board operates: (1) the 
conveyor from the primary crusher, 
(2) the stacker conveyor leading to 
the surge pile, (3) the jaw crusher, 
and /4) the primary feeder, and 
these units can be started in that 
sequence only. 

The plant board is divided into 
two sections— the wet operations 
and the dry operations. The start- 
ing sequence of the dry section is: 
(1) the lower dry screens, (2) the 
upper dry screens, (3) the dry ele- 
vators, (4) the feed conveyor, (5) 
all the cone crushers, and (6) the 
rejects conveyor. The starting se- 
quence of the wet section is: (1) 
the sand stock-piling conveyor, (2) 
the sand drags, (3) the lower wet 
screens, (4) the upper wet screens, 
(5) the wet elevators, (6) the scalp- 
ing screens, (7) the main conveyor 
from the surge pile, and (8) the 
surge-pile feeder. 


The automatic control system, op- 
erating through relays, stops any of 
the tied-in equipment in the event 
of trouble at any source. The sec. 
ondary crushers are not in full auto- 
matic control other than that they 
can not be started except in the 
proper sequence. However, if any 
of these crushers should stop, the 
surge-pile feeder, main conveyor 
and scalping screen will automati- 
cally be cut out. 


The company has a fleet of about 
50 delivery units for aggregates, con- 
sisting of straight dump trucks and 
combination dump truck and tele- 
scopic dump trailer units. It also 
owns and operates a fleet of 17 
truck-mixers for the ready-mixed- 
concrete phase of its business. The 
smaller of the concern’s two batch- 
ing plants is located on the prop- 
erty at Azusa and was recently mod- 
ernized by the erection of a Noble 
bulk-cement silo and Noble batching 
equipment. Special trucks deliver 
the cement direct from near-by ce- 
ment mills. The other batching 
plant is located at Torrance, Cali- 
fornia. Aggregates are shipped from 
Azusa to Torrance by railway. Five 
of the truck-mixers operate out of 
Azusa and the remaining 12 are sta- 
tioned at the Torrance plant. 


Albert L. Wise, who has been in 
the employ of the company for the 
past 12 years, is general transporta- 
tion manager. Dewey Howell, who 
has also been with the company for 
many years, is in charge of truck 
maintenance. Leon D. Howland is 
engineer for the company and is in 
charge of sales and service. 


As the new Azusa plant neared 
completion, a new office building 
containing 1,600 square feet of floor 
space and of modern design was 
erected. The building was com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy 
about the same time the plant began 
to operate. Outgoing shipments are 
weighed at this building on a new 
60-foot-long Fairbanks truck scale, 
the extra-long platform allowing the 
truck-and-trailer units to be weighed 
at a single draft. The scale is 
equipped with a _ Print-O-Matic 
weight recorder. 





The Ormrod plant of the Lehigh 
Portland. Cement Company, closed since 
1943, is scheduled to open on August 1. 
Water has been pumped from the quarry 
at the plant in preparation for its re- 
opening. The plant has gained wide 
recognition in the industry for its safety 
record. There were no lost-time acci- 
dents during 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1934, 1935 and 1936. 
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MEN OF THE INDUSTRY—HENRY J. KAISER 
AS A NONMETALLIC MINERALS PRODUCER 





This article, dealing more with 
the achievements of Henry J. 
Kaiser and his associates in the 
nonmetallic minerals industries than 
with his personal history, presents, 
we believe for the first time, a 
complete picture of his truly re- 
markable record. Having since 
1932 written more than a dozen 
major articles, based on personal 
visits, on all the more important 
operations mentioned in this arti- 
cle, we have long felt that this 
record should be brought to the 
attention of contemporary produc- 
ers, most of whom have heard litle 
about it.—The Editor. 

















aud NATIONAL interest cur - 
a rently is focused on Henry 
eat: automobiles, housing, air - 

craft, household appliances 
glamorous to a hungry public. Main- 
taining an uninterrupted growth in 
ever, are the non-metallic minerals 
industries which helped foster the 


J. Kaiser’s production of 
and other such consumer items 
the Kaiser industrial structure, how- 
expansion of Kaiser production 


Aerial view of the Radum plant at Pleas- 

anton, Calif., operated by the Permanente 

Cement Co. This plant's annual production 
exceeds 2,000,000 tons. 
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management into widely diversified 
fields. 

Now operated in California are 
sand and gravel plants at Pleasan- 


Henry J. Kaiser 


ton, Antioch, Upton and Oroville, 
and a plant at Seattle, Wash. In ad- 
dition to these producing units, 
Kaiser operates three major batch- 
ing and ready-mixed concrete dis- 
tributing plants under his own name, 
and several others in conjunction 
with building material dealers in 
Northern California. Several articles 
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describing these concrete plants have 
been published in Pir anp Quarry. 
Further, cement and commercial 
rock are produced at Permanente, 
with branch facilities at Redwood 
City, Calif., and at Honolulu and 
Seattle. Basic brick, as well as chem- 
icals, are produced at Moss Landing, 
Calif.; dolomite products and lime 
at Natividad, Calif.; and gypsum 
and gypsum products near Los An- 
geles. 

Production of aggregates was 
among the earliest of Henry J. Kai- 
ser’s commercial ventures. During 
the several years’ period that the 
Kaiser Paving Co. was engaged in 
road construction in Washington 
and California, several small tem- 
porary plants were constructed for 
the production of essential materials. 
In 1921, in connection with paving 
operations in northern California, a 
semiportable plant was erected on 
a 17-acre gravel deposit at Black 
Butte, Calif., which proved capable 
of supplying a certain commercial 
demand. This plant was operated for 
about seven years. 

The first gravel plant owned by 
Mr. Kaiser which was operated pri- 
marily as a commercial project was 
at Livermore,-Calif. Production be- 
gan in 1923, at the time the Kaiser 
Paving Co. was awarded the con- 
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tract for the Livermore-Pleasanton 
ighway in California, and remained 
in operation until 1931, when new 
sravel deposits were purchased near 
Pleasanton, five miles distant. 

The Radum plant, constructed in 
1930 on the site of the Pleasanton 
gravel deposits, is the largest and 
nost complete of the company’s sand 
and gravel plants. It produces con- 
crete aggregates, crushed rock and 

sphaltic mixes for the commercial 
narket. From January, 1931, to No- 
vember of last year, it produced ap- 

roximately 17,243,000 tons of grav- 
|. In recent years annual production 

s exceeded 2,000,000 tons. A de- 

iiled description of this plant was 

ublished in the March 9, 1942, 
issue Of Prr aND Quarry. In the 
October, 1945, issue improvements 
n the pit were described. Several 
rticles describing the Seattle gravel 

lant, formerly operated by the 
Glacier Gravel Co., have also been 
ublished. 

Opened in 1932 to supply plaster 
nd concrete sand, the Antioch plant 
had produced by November, 1945, 


Aerial view of the Permanente Cement Co. 
plant near San Francisco. 





about 1,044,000 tons. At the Felton 
plant, from 1937 to November, 1945, 
987,000 tons of sand were processed 
for use in asphaltic mixes. This 
plant was completely described in 
the August, 1938, issue. From the 
Upton plant, near Oakland, 883,700 
tons of crushed rock have been taken 
from the quarry since 1938. Since 
1929, the Oroville plant has pro- 
duced 4,211,413 tons of ballast and 
commercial rock. 

Sponsored and managed by the 
Kaiser interests, the Columbia Con- 
struction Co. erected a plant at Red- 
ding, Calif., early in 1940, to supply 
aggregates for the Shasta Dam. Un- 
til requirements had been filled in 
June, 1945, approximately 12,775,- 
000 tons of sand and gravel were 
delivered for the dam project. A 
complete description of this plant 
was published in the March, 1941, 
issue of Prr anD Quarry, following 
a progress story in the November, 
1939, issue. 

As in all Mr. Kaiser’s operations, 
his production of aggregates has 
been notable for advancements in 
method which have become, with 
him, habitual. Many features in the 
Kaiser approach to gravel produc- 


tion were innovations in the industry 
more than 15 years ago. At that 
time, for example, Kaiser’s largest 
plant at Pleasanton is believed to 
have been the first to introduce such 
features as (1) final screening and 
washing of material before shipment, 
(2) blending of no material except 
in the car for shipment, (3) stock- 
ing and reclaiming material in a 
period of manufacture rather than 
as a finished product, thus allowing 
stockpiled material to be screened 
again, washed and blended before 
shipment, (4) screening ac- 
complished by flat, vibrating screens, 
(5) control of all power units being 
centralized, thus eliminating signals 
and time losses, promoting immedi- 
ate decisions with proper corrections, 
(6) clean-up facilities where al] 
waste flows by gravity to a central 
point where it is collected and re- 
turned to the system, (7) all gravel 
washed and de-watered three times 
in its manufacture, (8) all sand re- 
washed and segregated in its various 
sizes, then mixed for shipment, thus 
allowing a closer grading and blend- 
ing than then customary and (9) 
unit plant construction whereby its 
capacity might be increased 50 to 
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100 per cent., with the minimum ex- 
pense and no loss of production. 

Utilization of a 9.6-mile-long con- 
veyor belt set a record in economical 
transportation of aggregates in the 
Shasta Dam operation from 1940 to 
1945. From the banks of the Sacra- 
mento River at Redding, Calif., 
where the Kaiser-directed washing 
and screening plant was built, timber 
trestles supported a yard-wide duck 
and rubber belt-line which delivered 
the finished product at a calculated 
speed of 1,100 tons per hour. Two 
walking draglines at Redding dug 
the raw material and delivered it to 
42-inch pendulum belt conveyors 
supplying a 16- by 42-inch jaw 
crusher, from which the product 
went to the raw storage pile. Suc- 
cessive lifting by gravity-flow belts 
through the several processing ma- 
chines finally delivered the finished 
product to stockpiles. From these, 
belts in reclaiming tunnels led to 
the 9.6-mile conveyor system which 
transported the aggregates to the 
hopper at Coram, the specified point 
of delivery. 

Construction of the _ belt-line, 
through a period of heavy rainfall 
and floods, took more than five 
months. A parallel road, patrolled by 
inspection trucks equipped with 
radio communication, facilitated 
maintenance of the gigantic con- 
veyor in operation. 

Mr. Kaiser’s part in the produc- 
tion of aggregates and concrete for, 
and the construction of the Boulder, 
Bonneville, and Coulee dams was 
also recorded in detail in these 
pages. 


A part of the distribution fleet at the 

Kaiser ready-mixed-concrete plant in Oak- 

land, Calif. This plant services the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 


The Natividad plant of the Permanente 

Metals Corp., showing the main conveyor 

belt from the dolomite quarry. The main 

calcining plant (center) delivers the fin- 

ished product by conveyor to the storage 
bins (left of center). 


What is said to be the largest 
single cement-producing plant in the 
world (capacity, 5,000,000 barrels 
annually) is operated at Perma- 
nente, Calif., near San Francisco, by 
the Kaiser-operated Permanente Ce- 
ment Co. Construction of this plant 
was begun in June, 1939. Seven 
months later the plant went into 
initial production, first producing 
the cement requirements (approxi- 
mately 6,800,000 barrels) for the 
Shasta Dam. Its second major ac- 
complishment was during wartime 
in producing the cement require- 
ments for the Pacific war theatre 
and a $250,000 contract for the 
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Panama Canal Zone. Today the 
Permanente cement plant is an ex- 
ample of modern advancement in 
the industry. A progress story on this 
plant appeared in the November, 
1939, issue of Pir anp Quarry and 
a detailed description of the com- 
pleted plant in December, 1940. 
Later articles described improve- 
ments and expansions of this plant. 

The Permanente plant is not only 
reportedly the world’s largest; it also 
employs revolutionary production 
methods made possible by varied 
equipment of special design. A 
closed-circuit method of raw grind- 
ing in the mill building assures ac- 
curate control of fineness and in- 
creased production. This raw grind- 
ing circuit produces raw slurry with 
a fineness value of 95 per cent. 
passing through a 200-mesh sieve, 
and it is impossible for oversize par- 
ticles to pass through this circuit. 
Efficient and thorough burning of 
cement clinker is absolutely essential 
in the manufacture of good cement, 
and Permanente’s four kilns consti- 
tute another unusual feature of the 
plant. The kilns are 12 feet in di- 
ameter by 463 feet long. The finish 
mills are also closed circuited, with 
air separators which reduce the 
clinker to uniform fineness and pro- 
duce a cement with very high sur- 
face area. 

Naturally available to the Perma- 
nente plant are vast, diversified de- 
posits of limestone, shale and clays. 
The chemical composition of these 
raw materials enables Permanente to 
produce a cement having a high per- 
centage of combined silicates, a low 
alumina content, and a slight alkali 
content, which make it resistant to 
sea water and to high-alkali soils 
and permissible for use with all types 
of aggregates. 
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Above, left: Scene at the Radum plant: a 

dragline with a 10-cu.-ft. bucket charging a 

floating hopper. Right: A portion of the 

Radum plant, viewed from the control tower 

at the top of the main plant. Note the typ- 
ical Kaiser use of conveyors. 


Novel in operation of the Per- 
manente plant is the 48-inch con- 
veyor belt which moves the rock 
from the quarry to the processing 
plant more than a mile away. The 
plant has more than five miles of 
conveyor running throughout; and 
after the induction motors start the 
conveyors, generators driven by 
gravity flow supply enough electric- 
ity to operate the 5-cubic-yard 
shovel in the quarry! Another 
sample of Kaiser efficiency is the use 
of reject gas from the nearby Per- 
manente Metals Corp. magnesium 
plant as fuel for the cement kilns. 

Branch facilities of the Perma- 
nente Cement Co. include bulk load- 
ing facilities at the port of Redwood 
City, 18 miles from the plant proper 
on San Francisco Bay, and pack- 
house and silo storage facilities at 
Honolulu and Seattle, where con- 
struction is being completed. Bulk 
trucks deliver cement to the Red- 
wood City silos, where huge pumps 
can load a ship with 40,000 barrels 
in about 18 hours. The plant had 
a wartime record of having never 
missed a convoy. Permanente sup- 
plied all bulk cement for military 
fortifications in the Pacific until 
July, 1945, and filled major govern- 
ment war contracts totaling more 
than $25,000,000. The Redwood 
City plant was described in March, 
1943. 

Permanente’s facilities also include 
a 1,500-ton-daily commercial rock 
plant for production of concrete ag- 
gregates, railroad ballast, highway 
paving material, etc. A plant by- 
product is a high-grade limestone 
known as “sugar rock” by reason of 
its use in the process of refining beet 
sugar. (Two major sugar companies 
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are the principal users of the sugar 
rock.) 

In manufacturing basic refrac- 
tories, Permanente is moving its op- 
erations to a new plant, nearly com- 
pleted, at Moss Landing, Calif., 
which is also its source of raw ma- 
terials. Here Permanente obtains a 
magnesia natural oxide produced 
from high-grade dolomite and sea 
water. This material, with silica 
added and extremely hard-burned, 
becomes periclase, the principal in- 
gredient of Permanente basic refrac- 
tories. With the most modern 
equipment, the periclase is mixed 
with Permanente’s specially-devel- 
oped bonding material, the grains 
of which are microscopically small 


Thickener tanks at the Moss Landing plant 
of the Permanente Metals Corp. Here cal- 
cined dolomite and sea water are mixed 
and burned to form magnesia oxide, peri- 
clase, chemicals and other products. 














and penetrate all voids between the 
grains of periclase. Brick aggregates 
of either straight periclase or 
chrome-periclase are fed to a mod- 
ern high-pressure automatic press 
for forming into brick of high den- 
sity and uniform weight. Bricks are 
then treated in an autoclave to de- 
velop full green strength and are 
ready for shipment to supply the 
demand for a better refractory in 
open hearth furnaces, kilns and elec- 
tric furnaces. 

As The Permanente Metals Cor- 
poration, Henry J. Kaiser and asso- 
ciates operate several outlying plants 
in connection with their magnesium 
operation. These include a silica 
quarry at Le Grande, Calif., a 
quarry and a dolomite calcining 
plant at Natividad, Calif., and a sea- 
water magnesia plant at Moss Land- 
ing. These units are now operating 

(Continued on page 75) 
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CEMENT PLANT LUBRICATION 


Part Il — Drying, Burning, Cooling and Conveying 


DRYING 


FTER cement rock has passed 
A through the preliminary 
crushing or grinding stage, 
it must be dried to drive off any con- 
tained moisture before it can be 
finally reduced to powder form. The 
product, therefore, goes from the 
crushers to the rotary dryers, or, in 
some plants, directly to the kilns. 
Dryers are large cylinders, several 
feet in diameter and about ten times 
as long. They are located on a slight 
incline to cause the materials to flow 
forward. A fire is maintained at the 
lower end by means of fuel oil, gas 
or coal, the hot gases being blown 
through the dryer. Dryers are sup- 
ported on two riding rings and are 
driven by a pinion which engages a 
girth gear surrounding the cylinder. 
Rotary kilns are used to fuse the 
pulverized raw materials prepara- 
tory to final grinding. 


Dryer Operation 


Very low speeds prevail in dryer 
operation—they turn at only four to 
six times a minute. Speed, therefore, 
does not create any unusual lubri- 
cating problem. Bearing and gear 
tooth pressures, however, are com- 
paratively high, for heavy loads must 
be carried. Furthermore, there is al- 
ways possibility of difficulty due to 
the ever-present dust, and the heat 
which is radiated from the dryer. 
This may cause the trunnion bear- 
ings to run hot. 

It is practicable to lubricate such 
parts with heavy oil or grease de- 
pendent upon the means available 
for application. Where grit can be 
kept out of the bearings oil is often 


Fig. 9. Details of a Ruggles-Coles rotary 
dryer. 





By A. F. BREWER 


Technical and Research Division 
The Texas Company 





preferred. It is a good idea to know 
the probable maximum operating 
temperature before selecting the lub- 
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Courtesy of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


Fig. 8. Assembly of flood-lubricated, water- 
cooled carrying mechanism for Allis-Chal- 
mers kilns, coolers and dryers. 


ricant. The radiated heat may thin 
down certain lubricants sufficiently 
to cause them to run out premature- 
ly or form an inadequate lubricating 
film. 

KILN LUBRICATION 


One of the most difficult lubri- 
cating problems in the cement mill 
prevails on rotary kilns, especially 
when the pressures are high. Three © 
or more riding rings are used on 
some of the larger kilns to take up 
these pressures. In other respects the 
carrying, thrust and driving mechan- 
isms of the average kiln are the same 
as on the dryer. 
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Courtesy of the Hardinge Company. 


The much higher temperatures in 
a kiln, however, make lubrication a 
more difficult matter. These tem- 
peratures cause the shell to become 
very hot, this heat being radiated to 
the driving and supporting machin- 
ery. The girth gears, for example, 
will oftentimes become so hot as to 
reduce some lubricants to the fluidity 
of water. 

Gear lubrication, therefore, must 
be given very careful thought. This is 
especially true where operators have 
come to believe that blacks aids, for 
example, are satisfactory lubricants 
for such service. Such oils are cheap 
and look oily, but they will normally 
be quite unsuited for the higher tem- 
peratures found around the average 
kiln. These temperatures along with 
dust and grit tend to dry out a lubri- 
cant. As a result, only a specially 
prepared product of pronounced ad- 
hesiveness, having a high liquefying 
point and considerable body, will be 
able to prevent metallic contact and 
provide efficient lubrication of the 
gear teeth. 


Trunnion Bearings 


Lubrication of the trunnion bear- 
ings on a cement mill dryer or kiln 
may be difficult because: 

The bearings are comparative- 
ly massive, 

2. Heavy loads must normally be 
carried, 

3. Trunnions often become heat- 
ed as they are close to the shell 
and, 

4. Considerable dust and grit 
may work in between the con- 
tact surfaces. 

These conditions are met best with 

a grease or oil possessing consider» 
able body and a high liquefying 
point. Where water-cooling of the 
bearings is practicable the tempera- 
ture difficulty is reduced. 

The direction of loading is down- 
ward. For this reason certain types 
of bearings have been very often 
lined on the bottom half only; this 
lining can be readily replaced when 
worn. As the caps of such bearings 
carry no lining, they merely serve 
as dust shields and receptacles for 
the lubricant. On such bearings unit 
lubrication prevails. 


The More recently consider- 
Self-Oiling able study has been 
Feature = given to the develop- 


ment of means for auto- 
matic lubrication. The bearings in 
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this case are of the two-part type, 
with a cap lined in very much the 
same manner as a standard type of 
plain bearing. Oil is carried in a 
suitable reservoir below the bearing, 
being distributed as the shaft rotates. 

Where dippers are provided they 
automatically fill themselves with oil 
to empty same along the top of the 
shaft. From this point oil is distrib- 
uted throughout the entire clearance 
space. Such bearings are normally 
water-cooled; as a result an oil of 
medium to heavy viscosity can be 
used. By reason of their construction 
and the ample oil supply available, 
self-oiling bearings insure effective 
lubrication to a high degree. There 
is but little opportunity for entry of 
abrasive foreign matter for the flood 
of oil is continually flushing out dust 
or dirt. 


Roller Roller bearings also have 
Bearings been adapted to trunnion 

design. Generally the lu- 
bricant reservoir is more limited 
than in a self-oiling plain bearing. 
Also, oil or grease may be used ac- 
cording to the design and the means 
provided for application. 


Wick Feed Wick feed oilers also as- 
Oilers sure of positive lubrica- 

tion, a feature which 
leads to reduced maintenance and 
repair costs. Wick oilers are partic- 
ularly adaptable to existing installa- 
tions, due to their low first cost and 
the ease with which they can be sub- 
stituted for other means of lubrica- 
tion. They may require more atten- 
tion, however, for the cups must be 
refilled with a few ounces of oil 
about twice daily, whereas with 
grease lubrication certain cups or 
boxes will carry sufficient lubricant 
for several days. 

It is especially advisable to check 
for possible oil carbonization at the 
bend of the wick. This will be apt 
to develop on bearings adjacent to 
the firing end of a kiln. Carboniza- 
tion may reduce the flow of oil 
through the wick to the bearing; it 
can be corrected by rubbing the wick 
between the fingers. 


The Lead Kilns are heavy and 
Conditions massive. Their trunnion 

bearings therefore, are 
heavily loaded. This load, along with 


Fig. 10. Assembly of thrust mechanism for 
Allis-Chalmers kilns, coolers and dryers, with 
mushroom-type rollers. 

Fig. I!. The assembly of the thrust wheel 
and bearing wheels of a Ruggles-Coles dryer 
with lubrication details: (1) bearing base; 
(2) bearing wheel with shaft and washers; 
(3) thrust wheel; (4) thrust wheel shaft with 
washers; (5) thrust wheel stand; (6) thrust 
wheel stand cap; (7) thrust wheel bushing; 
(8) wheel bearing housing with oil well 
cover; (9) wheel bearing cap; (10) wheel 
bearing bushing. 
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the radiated heat, creates a lubri- 
cating problem which often may re- 
quire special attention. Where trun- 
nion bearings are water-jacketed, 
lighter lubricants may be used with 
good results, but when cooling is not 
provided for these, products often 
become too thin to keep the bearing 
surfaces apart. In such cases, un- 
less wick feed cups or self-oiling de- 
vices are provided, the cavities in 
the bearings should be packed with a 
comparatively heavy fibrous grease 
which is especially prepared to with- 
stand heat. 
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CLINKER COOLERS 


The fused material comes from 
the kiln in the form of white hot 
clinkers which are either conveyed 
to a storage pile or cooled at once 
for grinding. Cooling may be ef- 
fected at the discharge end of the 
kiln or the material may be passed 
through an individual cooler. The 
clinker cooler, where it is a separate 
unit, is quite similar in construction 
to the dryers and kilns. 

While but little heat is actually 
radiated from this machine, the rid- 
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Courtesy of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
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ing rings and girth gears will often- 
times get quite warm through con- 
duction. A lubricant having a fairly 
high liquefying point should there- 
fore be used. It must also of course, 
resist the cutting and drying action 
of the inevitable dust. Lubricants 
suitable for the dryers should prove 
satisfactory upon the corresponding 
parts of the clinker coolers. 


CONVEYING THE MATERIALS 


Cement materials are handled to 
or from the various crushing devices, 
dryers and kilns by a screw, apron, 
pan or flight conveyor; by elevators, 
or by a suitable pressure pumping 
system. 


Lubrication a Factor 


In operating such equipment, 
every consideration should be given 
to the fact that high temperatures, 
and frequently considerable thrust 
pressure may be involved. Lubrica- 
tion therefore, must not be neglect- 
ed. Dust also presents a problem. In 
the pan or apron conveyor, for ex- 
ample, the roll bearings may be ex- 
posed to a sufficient extent to permit 
of entry of enough abrasive foreign 
matter to cause considerable wear. 
The builders have made special ef- 
fort to counteract this by oil-tight 
and dust-tight design. 

The lubricant must be chosen ac- 
cording to the design of the convey- 
or. Certain types of rollers, for ex- 
ample, will require oil, a suitable 
wick being used as a distributor. 
There a straight mineral oil of from 
300 to 500 seconds Saybolt Universal 
Viscosity at 100° F. will be satis- 
factory. In general, such an oil also 
will be adaptable for the lubrication 
of the driving motor bearings of 
either ring oiled or anti-friction type, 
provided the housing will retain oil 
and abnormal temperatures do not 
develop. 

There are other types of conveyor 
rollers which are designed for grease 
lubrication. They are _ usually 
equipped either with compression 
cups or pressure grease fittings. 
Grease serves as an effective seal at 
the rims of the bearings to prevent 
entry of dirt or dust. 

Screw conveyors very often are not 
lubricated due to constant contact 
with the material being handled. In 
such installations shafts of tool steel 
running on dry cast iron bearings 
are favored. It is less costly to renew 
bearings than to try to maintain lu- 
brication. 


Where High Temperatures 
Prevail 


Where high temperature condi- 
tions may prevail a relatively high 
melting point grease should be used 
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of the type applicable to kiln or 
dryer trunnion bearings. Tempera- 
ture frequently must be given espe- 
cial attention in the lubrication of 
the ball bearings of pumps which are 
used to force cement materials 
through pipe lines for a considerable 
distance under pressure. Wherever 
the pump bearings are subjected to 
considerable heat, as for example, 
where flue dust or hot cement must 
be handled, the grease should be of 
adequate melting point and consist- 
ency to withstand the thinning down 
effects which will be promoted by 
high temperatures. 


CONCLUSION 


Treatment of the mechanical de- 
tails of the production machinery 
used in the manufacture of cement 
has been briefed, with the thought 
that those who are particularly inter- 
ested in lubrication will gain more 
by studying the details of the ac- 
companying illustrations. Power 
equipment has not been discussed 
since other issues of Lubrication and 
certain booklets are available which 
are more specific. For additional 
reference material see the following: 

“Air Power and Compressor Lubri- 
cation,” Lubrication, January, 1940; 
“Electric Motor Bearings,” Lubrication, 
April, 1940; “Steam Cylinder Lubrica- 
tion in Industry,” Lubrication, April, 
1942; “Steam Turbine Lubricating 
Oils,” Lubrication, May, 1944; “Indus- 
trial Gears,” Lubrication, September, 
1945; also Diesel Operation and Ball 
and Roller Bearing Lubrication—book- 
lets published by The Texas Company. 





Men of the Industry 

(From page 72) 
at capacity, producing and market- 
ing such products as calcined dolo- 
mite, dehydrated and _ processed 
lime, magnesium oxide, periclase, 
chemicals and others. 

Mr. Kaiser’s entry into the yp" 
sum business came in 1944, with 
incorporation of Standard Gypsum 
Co. of California for the purpose of 
mining, manufacturing and proc- 
essing gypsum. This company has 
assumed complete control and oper- 
ation of Standard Gypsum Co., Inc., 
whose existing properties included a 
leased gypsum deposit (estimated 
500,000,000 tons) on San Marcos 
Island, Mexico; land at Long Beach, 
Calif., with calcining and _ plaster 
plants and a quarry located thereon ; 
and mining claims at Ludwig, Nev. 
A gypsum plant, plaster mill and 
other facilities are located on the 
Nevada property. 

Construction of plant facilities at 
Long Beach are now being rushed 
to completion. For improvements at 
Long Beach and elsewhere, a $1,- 


+ 


000,000 investment is already pro- 
jected. Included will be the 
purchase or construction of rock- 
handling, grinding and plaster mill 
facilities. Standard Gypsum will 
manufacture all types of hardwall 
and casting plasters and gypsum 
lath, wallboard and tile, as well as 
gauging plasters, acoustical, indus- 
trial and patching plasters, and agri- 
cultural gypsum and pebble gypsum. 
The service is intended to supply the 
entire Pacific coast area, as well as 
export markets. 

At the age of 63 years, Henry J. 
Kaiser is now actively engaged in 
some 25 major industries, among 
which his interests in the production 
of nonmetallic minerals are likely to 
be minimized in the public eye. The 
1,517 combat and cargo ships pro- 
duced at Kaiser yards, steel produc- 
tion at the Fontana plant, aircraft 
engineering and munitions for war 
—all such have bulked large in the 
public imagination during wartime. 
With the coming of peace, Mr. 
Kaiser’s entry into the automobile 
and household-appliance fields, his 
production of the Kaiser-Hammond 
family safety plane, and his initia- 
tion of a broad Pacific Coast housing 
program (10,000 homes in 1946) 
have particularly gripped the public 
interest. 

But although the Kaiser interests 
now produce more than 140 prod- 
ucts, Mr. Kaiser himself still ag- 
gressively maintains his activity in 
the continued development of his 
early interest, the nonmetallic min- 
erals industries. 





$250,000 Dust Collector 
Sold as Cowell Plant Closes 


A $250,000 Cottrell Electrical Dust 
Precipitator installed ten years ago by 
the Cowell Portland Cement Company at 
Cowell, California, was sold to the Santa 
Cruz Portland Cement Company, accord» 
ing to an announcement from E. D. 
Barnett, Cowell superintendent. The 
structure has a 200-foot main collecting 
flue, which feeds a mass of machinery; 
it ends in a stack 16 feet in diameter 
and 235 feet high. 

Other installations at Cowell are also 
being sold to dismantle the plant. The 
37-year-old industry closed several 
months ago because of the lack of ac- 
cessible limestone rock. 





Paraffine Companies, Inc., announced 
recently through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 
that it will erect a $1,000,000 asbestos 
cement products plant at Redwood City, 
California. The announcement was made 
by R. H. Shainwald, executive vice-presi- 
dent, who is president of Plant Rubber 
& Asbestos Works. 
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Cumberland Quarries’ New Plant 
To Produce Aggregate for Dam 


ATE in 1942, when our growing 

war effort began to create man- 
power and material shortages, one 
of the first steps taken to alleviate 
them was the stoppage of all gov- 
ernment construction projects not 
vital to this effort. Among these 
was the Wolf Creek Dam and Reser- 
voir project on the Cumberland 
River near Albany, Kentucky. This 
stoppage has also shut down for 
over four years the nearly-completed 
crushed-stone plant of Cumberland 
Quarries, Inc., which was to pro- 
duce the 2,000,000 tons of aggre- 
gates required. 

Now that the go-ahead signal has 
been given on these projects, the 
plant is being given the necessary 
final touches to make it ready for 


Right: View of primary and secondary crush- 

ers and scalping screens, with quarry in 

background, Cumberland Quarries,. Inc., 
Albany, Kentucky. 


Below: Cone reduction crusher at the final 
screening plant. 


operation. The withdrawal of gov- 
ernment restrictions on publicity now 
also makes it possible for us to print 
some of the photographs taken of 
this plant by one of Pir anp 
Quarry’s editors shortly before 
these restrictions went into effect. 
The quarry is located 12 miles 
from the plant, which is near the 
dam site. The stone will be reduced 


to minus-6-inch size at the quarry 
by a 48- by 60-inch jaw primary 
crusher and a 20-inch gyratory sec. 
ondary crusher. This material will 
be stock-piled and hauled to the 
plant as needed. Diesel engines will 
generate thé power needed at the 
quarry. 

The screening plant is equipped 
with Allis-Chalmers Ripl-Flo and 
Style “B” screens. The finished 
stone and sand will be stored over 
a reclaiming tunnel and a conveyor 
will carry these materials as needed 
to the contractor’s batching plant. 


Above: Closeup of primary crusher and feeder. 


Below: General view of screening plant, showing some of screens, stockpiling conveyors and 
reclaiming tunnel. 
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By WOLF G. BAUER 


Consulting Engineer 





NEUTRALIZER (L, LS, D, DL) 


Definition: An agent which equalizes or 
stabilizes electric charge on particles by 
combining with an acid or base to form 
water and salt. 

Used in: Processing of resin soaps; sew- 
age, tannery, pulp mill waste liquors; 
leaching solutions; acid mine waters; al- 
bumen; buttermilk; excess acid in making 
stock feed from cellulose; acetysalicylic 
acid; acids from hardening of patent 
leather; lithopone; varnish and resin 
acids; enamels; organic acids in sugar 
manufacture from cane, beets, sorghum; 
water acidity; carbonizing of textile 
preparation; neutralizing residual acids 
on iron after pickling, as well as pickling 
liquors; excess sulphuric acids in manu- 
facture of naphthols (sulphonation) and 
preparation of H-acid; removal of fatty 
acids from oils in varnish making; sul- 
phuric acid neutralization in production 
of antimony oxide pigment; hydrochloric 
benzoic acid; high protein and sulphur in 
fertilizers; soil acidity; tartaric acid 
from cellulose waste by ppt. calcium 
oxalate; nitric acid concentration; dis- 
tillates in wood distillation for wood alco- 
hol production; concentration of citric, 
oleic, palmitic acids; hydrogen ion con- 
centration control in ore slimes; acetone, 
calcium acetate, acetic acid; glycerine 
lye in glycerine manufacture; hyper- 
acidity in livestock; excess acids in mak- 
ing nitro glycerine and smokeless powder ; 
yeast making; color making from iron 
salts; lactic acid concentration; dry anti- 
acid in explosives; steeping liquors in 
malting; concentration of glucose and 
dextrin. 


PRECIPITANT (L, DL) 


Definition: A substance which causes salts 
or metals to solidify from solutions. In 
this case, it is separate from neutraliza- 
tion and special uses already indi¢ated 
under BASE, inasmuch as the reactions 
are not performed to obtain a specific 
calcium salt. 


Used in: Crude albumen from whey; 
magnesium hydroxide and _ bicarbonate 
from brine in making table salt; iron 
from aluminum and zinc sulphate solu- 
tions; bone phosphate in blue manufac- 
ture; aluminum salts of cleaning 
compounds; aluminum from solutions of 
sulphate sprays; impurities in beet-sugar 
making; calcium phosphate from sugar 
refining; iron in water treatment; cal- 
cium lignin sulphonates from pulp mill 
wastes; iron from ferrous chloride solu- 
tion for iron oxide pigments; precipitate 
zinc hydroxide from zinc chloride solu- 
tion; resin soaps for watertight varnishes; 
calcium compounds in water paints; man- 
ganese oxide; toxic aluminum and iron 
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| New Outlets for the Lime Industry- 
An Analysis of the Uses of Lime °=™ 





PREC/P/ITANT 





PROCESS — Ammonia distillation 














Water CaSO So/. 

factor Ca$04'2H20 

Lime Suspension 
Steam 











(Lime) 
Reactiors- (Ng), 50g + CaCOH)z —-~ 2NH; + Ca S0¢+220 
2NH¢ C/+ Ca(OH), — 2NAz + CaCl2 + 2420 
Ammoniacal Liguors trom Scrubbers (Coke oven gas) mixed withMilk of Lime 
















PROCESS — Magnesium Metal from Sea Water or Salt Wells (Dow) (Dolomite Limestone) 
Reactions - Mg Cl, + My0+ Ca(OH).-> Me (OH). + CaCl, + 20 
Mg (OH), + 2HC/+ HzO > 


M9 C/2 +r 3H2,0 
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Waste CaCl, from 
AmmoniaSoda Process 























PROCESS - Water Softening & Treatment (Lime) 
Reactiorss-Mg 0g + CalOhs + Na, CO; — Mg(OH).+ CaCOs+ Wa, SO% 
Ca(HCO,)2 + Ca(OH), > 2 CaCO; + 24,0 
Mg(HCOs), + 2Ca(OH), > = Mg(OH);+ 2 CaCO3+ 24:0 
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from soil solutions; manganese from brine 
in Weldon chlorine process; chromic 
oxide from anthracene in dye making; 
removing of certain salts from acids in 
explosives manufacture as calcium pic- 
rate; potassium and sodium chlorates by 
chlorinating lime milk (older method) ; 
aluminum and iron salts from dye wastes ; 
zinc and silver in basic ores; ammonia 
from aluminum nitride; hydro-cyanic 
acid from waste ore liquors; ammonia- 
soda process. 


PRESERVATIVE (L, DL) 


Definition: An agent which inhibits or 
prevents physical or chemical deteriora- 
tion or disintegration. 

Used in: Preservation of iron against rust; 
fence posts and wood structures in the 
ground; storing of butter and eggs; pre- 
servation of hides, 


PROMOTER (L) 


Definition: A substance which furthers 
a reaction in the right direction. 
Used in: To enhance bacterial action in 
sewage digestion; catalyst promoter in 
making ammonia. 

PURIFIER (L) 


Used in: Processing of benzene; calcium 
acetate and anthraquinone in dye manu- 
facture; carbon tetrachloride; chloro- 
form; lactose; sodium phosphate; lead 
carbonate; chloroethylene; lead sulphate; 
cresol. 

REAGENT (L, DL) 
Definition: A substance added to others 
to promote or carry out a chemical re- 
action. 

Used in: Production of borax; salt, tri- 
chloroethylene; pyridine from quinolic 
acid; extraction of potash from feldspar; 
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NEUTRALIZER 





PROCESS —Neutralizing Waste Effluents + Acids (Lime) 
Reaction - (General) Acid + Lime — Lime Salt + Water (neutra/) 
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PROCESS=- Also in all processes in which lime acts as precipitant and base 





PROCESS ~Manutacture of Varnish (Lime) 
Reaction- Resin + Heat + Dry Ca(OH), — Neutralized Resin 
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PROCESS - Manufacture of Silica brick (Lime)(Band Flux - Catalyst - Retr.) ; 
Reaction - 5/0, + Ca (On), + HzO + Pressure +Heat —» Sid, Cristobalite, Tridymite,Caleium Silicates 
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PROCESS - Manufacture of Refractory Dolomite 
Reaction- CaC0; Mg (0;+ FeS +02 + Heat —> CaO0+ Mg0+Mg0 FeO + 2 Ca0Fe,0, +S02+ Glass +2C02 
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SAPONIFIER 





PROCESS - Manufacture of Greases+ Lubricants (Lime) 


Reaction- Neutralization to form Calcium Salts from Organic Acids in Tallow 
(Lime Soaps) 
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general laboratory reagent for neutraliz- 
ing, dehydrating, absorption; making of 
linseed-oil substitutes from petroleum; 
sensitizer for photographic uses; extrac- 
tion of nicotine from tobacco; phenol 
condensation products; milk of magnesia; 
removing dextrine from cellulose; limed 
rosins; phosphorescent and flashlight 
powders; electric welding; purifying fer- 
rochrome; fat-splitting agent in candle 
making ; sulphatoethylaniline, alizarin, 
aniline, nitroanizole dyes. 


REDUCER (L) 


Definition: A substance which adds elec- 
trons or decreases valence of an atom, 
generally to deprive of oxygen. 
Used in: Weather resistant paints and 
varnishes; manufacture of calcium per- 
oxide from hydrogen peroxide. 


REFRACTORY (DL, L, D) 


Definition: A material highly resistant to 
softening and melting at high tempera- 
tures. 

Used in: Inhibiting melting of ore in 
lead reverberatory furnaces; for basic 
linings and bricks as sintered dolomite; 
tricalcium silicate formation in silica 
brick and sinters; as basic cupola and 
hearth lining in the steel industry, both 
as carbonate and sintered oxide and fer- 
rite. 

REPELLENT (L) 


Used in: Sprays, washes or powders 
against insects such as weevils; for mold 
linings to prevent sticking of molten 
iron; dusting molds in rubber manufac- 
ture. 


SAPONIFIER (L) 


Definition: Alkalies used to hydrolyze 
fats or oils (conversion of esters into 
alcohol and acid salts). Soaps are alkali 
salts of organic acids. 

Used in: Manufacture of special heavy 
lubricants; paint and varnish industry; 
fats and oils in soap making; water 
paints; waterproof greases, cup greases; 
tar products; saponification of fatty acids 
in candle making. 


SCOURING AGENT (L) 


Definition: A material which tends to 

remove films from surfaces, and cleans. 

Used in: Scouring of rags; in textile 

preparation ; agent in electro-plating. 
SOLVENT (L) 


Definition: Liquid which dissolves an- 


other substance without changing itself. 


Used in: Manufacture of resins; dissolv- 
ing ligneous parts of cellulose; for bind- 
ers such as casein or milk curd in water 
paints; treating of hides before tanning; 
making of soluble dyes like indigo blue; 
removal of albumen and mucin from 
glue stock; indirect action of lime-sul- 
phur hydroxides on fine hairs in tannine. 


STABILIZER (L, LS, D, DL) 


Definition: An agent which effects or pre- 
serves a physical or chemical equilibrium. 
Used in: Inhibition of unstable chlorate 
formation in bleaching powder; soils and 
road beds by making them more porous 
“(Continued on page 90) 
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2,225,000-Barrel Output Attained by 
Newly-Enlarged Calaveras Plant 


THE Calaveras Cement 

Company has completed in- 

stallation of a third kiln at 

its Kentucky House plant 

near San Andreas, Califor- 
nia. Situated in the heart of the 
Mother Lode, which is famous for 
the vast fortunes of gold taken from 
its hills by the miners of °49, this 
plant has long been considered one 
of the most efficient in the industry. 
Constant modernization of all de- 
partments has been a policy of the 
company since the plant was built 
in 1926. The output has been stead- 
ily increased until today, with the 
addition of the new kiln, it is ca- 
pable of an annual production of 
2,225,000 barrels. 

Early in 1945 the 111%4- by 360- 
foot Allis-Chalmers kiln used by 
Manganese Ore Company at Hen- 
derson, Nevada, was declared sur- 
plus by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, and purchased by the Cala- 
veras Cement Company. Disman- 
tling and shipping the kiln and its 
accessories took several months. It 
was Cut into nine sections for ship- 
ment and specially routed by the 
railroads, as the sections were ex- 
cessively wide and long. Erection 
at Kentucky House required several 
more months and, finally, after some 
preliminary trial runs, it was for- 
mally dedicated in April at a bar- 
becue at Kentucky House, at which 
more than 700 guests were present. 

The new kiln is of modern welded 
construction throughout, and exem- 
plifies the growing trend in cement 
manufacture to burn in _ longer, 


“No. | Hill" quarry, located a half mile 
from the mill. : 


A view of the Calaveras Cement Company's Kentucky House plant near San Andreas, Calif., 


showing the new kiln. 


larger-diameter kilns. When the 
raw- and finish-grinding departments 
have been enlarged to catch up 
with the increased burning capacity, 
the new kiln is expected to add 
more than 3,500 barrels of cement 
to Calaveras’ daily output. 

The new kiln has been erected 
parallel to the two old 240-foot 
Allis-Chalmers kilns, with the burn- 
ing end even with an extension of 
the old burning floor. The feed 
end thus extends 120 feet beyond 
the old kilns, and the exit gases are 
brought back from the dust cham- 
ber so that the dust is discharged 


into the same Cottrell precipitator 
that is used for the 240-foot kilns. 

The kiln is supported on five 
arch-type concrete piers, and turns 
on trunnions running in water- 
cooled bronze bearings. The slope 
is 7/16 inch per foot. It is powered 
by a 150-hp variable-speed induc- 
tion motor, which drives an Allis- 
Chalmers generator connected to 
the motor shaft. The generator is 
electrically-connected with the Fer- 
ris-wheel feeder and dust-return mo- 
tors, so that the rate of slurry fed 
to the kiln and of dust returned is 
exactly proportional to the speed 
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f rotation of the kiln. This insures 
uniform load in the kiln, if the 
burner finds it necessary to alter the 
speed of rotation. This method of 
feed control, a development of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
is known as a “synchronous tie.” 

The method of returning precipi- 
tated dust to the kiln at this plant 
is believed to be novel. From the 
Cottrell dust-screws it is pumped 
by a Fuller-Kinyon system to a bin 
above the feed floor. From this bin 
the dust is withdrawn by a screw 
conveyor in “synchronous tie” with 
the kiln speed, and thence dis- 
charged into a pug-mill, where it 
joins the slurry feed from the Ferris 
wheel. The slurry and dust are 
beaten together just before the mix- 
ture is fed to the kiln. This has 
been found a very satisfactory meth- 
od of returning dust, and is the final 
method developed by trial and error 
from several other systems of dust 
return. Its advantages are that the 
mixing is adequate to prevent sepa- 
ration in the kiln, and the dust, 
which has hydraulic properties, is 
kept out of the circulating slurry 
system. The dust and slurry can be 
so proportioned as to give a correct 
mix as fed to the kiln, and the uni- 
form rate of feed prevents the dust, 
which is much higher in lime con- 
tent than the slurry, from throwing 
the feed off-mix and thus interfer- 
ing with uniform burning. 

The kiln is equipped with chains 
in order to increase the heat trans- 
fer in the drying zone. The exit 
ases are exhausted by a Sturtevant 
i-foot steel-plate double-inlet fan. 
with a capacity of 180,000 c.f.m. at 
+ inches and 600 degrees, driven by 
a 200-h.p., 80-per cent.-power-factor 
synchronous motor. 

The clinker is discharged into a 
new 6- by 33-foot Fuller inclined- 
erate cooler with automatic bed- 
speed control, which is actuated, 
through a Chromel-Alumel thermo- 
couple, by radiant heat from the 
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clinker bed. When operated within 
its capacity range, it maintains an 
approximately - constant thickness 
and temperature of clinker bed, with 
uniform resistance to the flow of 
cooling air through it. A uniform 
temperature of secondary air for 
combustion is thus assured, which 
eliminates a variable that is trouble- 
some in many burning operations. 
The usual fuel is natural gas, 
which is controlled by a Foxboro 
Stabilog recording gas controller. 
The burner is a special design which 
is equipped to mix up to 45 per 
cent. primary air with the gas. The 
amount of primary air is regulated 
by a Foxboro automatic-recording 
ratio controller. When set for any 
proportion of primary air to gas, it 
maintains that same proportion with 
any gas setting. If the burner finds 
it necessary to alter the gas, the pro- 
portion of primary air follows auto- 
matically, so that, although the 
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amount of heat liberated in the 
burning zone will be changed, the 
character of the flame will not. 
The louvers at the Sturtevant ex- 
haust fan are actuated by a Bailey 
automatic control, which maintains 
a constant hood draft. This can be 
changed to manual control if de- 
sired. A duplex Hays gauge shows 
the burner the hood and dust-cham- 
ber draft at all times, and these 
drafts are at the same time recorded 
on two Bailey recording meters, so 
that the comparative drafts at any 
time are a matter of record. The 
hood draft controls the amount of 
secondary air and, therefore, the 
type of combustion, and a compari- 
son of the hood draft and the dust- 
chamber draft is a measure of the 
internal condition of the kiln. Under 


Below: Diesel trucks unloading at primary 

crusher. The new type (at right) hauls 35 

tons per trip. Bottom: Bulk cement trucks 

in Calaveras fleet, capable of hauling a 
130-barrel payload. 
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normal operation the hood draft is 
zero, OF minus one or two hun- 
dredths of an inch. With a clear 
kiln, a dust-chamber draft of a little 
over an inch will maintain this. Any 
increase in dust-chamber draft much 
over an inch indicates the formation 
of rings or other obstructions in the 
kiln. Recording pyrometers on the 
burning floor give the burning-zone. 
exit-gas, and fan temperatures. 

The operation of the new kiln has 
increased the burning capacity of the 
plant above that of the raw or finish- 
grinding departments, and addi- 
tional equipment is now on order, 
or is being erected. This will bring 
the raw- and finish-grinding capacity 
above that of the kilns, and raise 
the plant’s capacity to about 7,500 
barrels of finished cement per day. 

This new equipment includes a 
200-ton surge bin at the head of the 
inclined belt conveyor between the 
42-inch Allis-Chalmers Superior Mc- 
Cully primary gyratory and the two 
10-inch secondary crushers. Before 
flowing into the surge bin, the rock 
will go through a trommel washer 
with 1%4-inch holes. The undersize 
will go to a dewatering tank and 
thence to raw storage; the reclaimed 
water, with bleed-off to the bowl 
classifiers, will go back to the washer. 
The object of this is not only to 
remove fines from the bin, so that 
the rock will flow freely into the 
secondary crushers, but also to re- 
move clay and mud which, some- 
times in winter, “pancake” in the 
secondary crushers. 

The secondary-crusher capacity 
has been increased by adding to the 
two 10-inch Allis-Chalmers gyra- 


The 6- by 33-foot inclined grate clinker 
cooler installed under the new 360-foot kiln. 
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tories a 48-inch Telsmith crusher. 
which reduces the material in one 
pass from 7 to % inch. A recipro- 
cating feeder will remove rock from 
the surge bin and assure an even 
flow of feed to the crusher. The 
crusher is now in operation, but slow 
shipments on some of the feeder 
parts have delayed its completion. 

Due to the Dorr system, the raw- 
grinding capacity has been increased 
substantially. The sands from two 
Dorr bob-tailed rake classifiers are 
returned to the first compartment of 
the raw mills, the overflow going to 
Dorr bowl classifiers in closed cir- 
cuit with the second compartments. 
The bowl overflow goes to the two 
150-foot Dorr thickeners, where the 
moisture is reduced to an average 
of 35 per cent. before feeding the 
slurry to the kilns. 

The finish-grinding capacity is be- 
ing increased by the addition of a 
Marcy mill now being erected. This 


The new kiln, viewed from the firing end, 
showing hood, burner pipe and optical 
pyrometer. 


will be used as a preliminator, that 
is, it will be loaded with large balls 
and all the clinker will pass through 
it and be ground to approximately 
20-mesh. This ground clinker will 
be distributed to the 7- by 26-foot 
Allis-Chalmers Compeb mills in 
closed circuit with Sturtevant 10-, 
14- and 16-foot separators. The 
fine-clinker feed to these mills will 
enable smaller balls with greater sur- 
face area to be used, thus increasing 
the grinding efficiency and output 
much above those now obtainable 
by feeding clinker direct to the first 
compartment with a load of large 
balls. The separator and mill are 
connected in such a way that the 
various products can be split and 
distributed in any way desired, thus 
enabling the most efficient method 
to be used for grinding the many 
types of special cements that the 
market now demands. . 
Rock for making the different ce- 
ments is obtained from the limestone 
quarries, and from special shale 
quarries when low-alkali, low-heat, 
sulphate-resisting, or other highly- 
specialized types of cement are re- 
quired. The haulage of rock to the 
primary gyratory crusher is done by 
company-owned trucks over .private 
roads. The trucks include the most 
modern equipment obtainable, the 
latest addition to the fleet being two 
Autocar Diesel trucks with  side- 
dump semi-trailers, each with two 
dump bodies and a total capacity 
of 35 tons. The longest haul is 51% 
miles from the No. 4 quarry. _Am- 
ple limestone and shale reserves are 
blocked out to enable the company 
to produce far into the future any 
special cements desired. The Mother 
(Continued on page. 84) 








Cost of Producing Agricultural 
Limestone in Illinois—A Survey 


WE are all conscious these 
days of the shortage of food 
and the starving people in 
the world. The food we eat 
comes largely from crops 
nd livestock. Hardly anyone would 
expect an animal to do well without 
being fed properly. Yet too few 
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people consider the problem of feed- 
ing crops as important as that of 
feeding livestock. 

Limestone is a most important 
plant food and soil conditioner. A 
Production Adjustment Study made 
yy the University of Illinois in 1945 
revealed that Illinois cropland and 
permanent pasture needed 50,000,- 
000 tons of limestone to correct soil 
cidity; in addition, about 2 tons an 
cre is needed every 10 years to 
maintain fertility. 

How can the production of agri- 
ultural limestone be increased? It 
must come from increased output of 
the plants now in operation or by 
new operators entering the field. A 
1sual observation reveals that the 
number of people entering and leav- 
ng this field each year in Illinois is 
rather large. With the object. of 
lessening this turnover and of con- 
tributing some general information 
ibout the limestone industry, the De- 


Below, Left: Fig. 1. Stationary type of plant. 
it will be observed that there are two pro- 
duction units about 300 feet apart. 


Right: Fig. 2. Portable type of plant. 


Sas 





Fig. 3. Semi-portable type of plant. The crusher at the left is on wheels and is easily moved. 
The storage bins are not portable, but can be dismantled and moved. 


partment of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
in 1945 made a survey of limestone 
producers in Illinois. 

The specific objectives of this sur- 
vey were: (1) to collect some facts 
about plants in this business — how 
much capital they require, what 
their volume is, etc.; and (2) to 
determine the cost of operation of 
typical small plants. Thirteen pro- 
ducers codperated in the study; 9 
had equipment of the stationary type 
(Figure 1), 3 portable (Figure 2) ; 
and 1 semi-portable (Figure 3). 
Someone may raise the question as 
to why large commercial rock-crush- 
ing plants in Illinois were not in- 
cluded in the survey. They were 
excluded to avoid the problem of 
joint costs, where the production of 
several rock products was involved. 
The writer wishes to state that prac- 
tically all the large producers con- 


sulted were much interested in the 
survey and were willing to codp- 
erate. 

Capitalization—One of the most 
important factors for success in the 
production of agricultural limestone 
is proper capitalization. The pro- 
ducers who were attempting to op- 
erate with inadequate machinery 
and equipment had the smallest 
volume produced and the highest 
operating costs, as shown in Figures 
5 and 6. There were not sufficient 
records to sort them into groups 
having the same kind of rock de- 
posit, the same amount of overbur- 
den, and different kinds of power 
and machinery. 

Several plants were using rock de- 
posits with a large overburden. 
Others, as shown by Figure 2, had 
very little dirt to be taken off the 
rock. The problem of removing over- 
burden from the deposit shown in 
Figure 4 was also slight. 
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Fig. 4. The task of removing the overburden from this limestone deposit is relatively small. 
The plant using this rock has a low cost. 


Producer No. 8 made over half of 
his total investment late in 1944, and 
No. 12 was short of labor; these 
reasons explain why their invest- 
ments were so much higher in pro- 
portion to volume than the others. 
Producers Nos. 10 and 13 also made 
substantial capital additions during 
1944. No. 7 reported that he had 
ordered machinery for a second pro- 
duction line similar to that shown 
in Figure 1 and would be able to 
double his output with only one ad- 
ditional man. 

Production Costs—From 10 to 30 
per cent. of the cost of producing 1 
ton of limestone was made up of 
non-cash items, including operator’s 
labor, depreciation, and interest on 
the money invested in the business 
(Table I), costs that are frequently 
overlooked. 

Producer No. 2 is operated as a 
corporation and all the labor is 
hired. Producer No. 12 has another 
business and employs a supervisor. 

The records did not allow the 
cash costs to be broken down as com- 
pletely as might be desired. Six items 
were comparable: hired labor, ex- 
plosives, power and machinery, taxes 
and insurance, royalty, and “other”. 
The “other” group included ex- 
penses for office supplies, postage, 
donations, dues, travel, telephone 
and telegraph, advertising, bad 
debts, accounting and legal fees, col- 
lection expense, subscriptions, and 
discounts allowed. 

In addition to the cost of fuel, 
parts, repairs, and miscellaneous 
tools, the power and machinery costs 
included charges for removing the 
overburden on contract and rentals 
on the machinery used but not 
owned. Some producers charged to 
power and machinery costs some 
small items of equipment which 


Right, above: Fig. 5. Original capital invest- 
ment and output. 
Below: Fig. 6. Cost per ton and output. 
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other producers included in capital. 
Several operators were good ma- 
chinists. Not only did they reduce 
maintenance cost by taking proper 
care of the machinery, but when re- 
pairs were needed they were able to 
do the work quickly and at lower 
cost than others with hired help. 

Hired labor and power and ma- 


$150 


chinery are the two big items of 
cost in producing limestone. All the 
operators are interestec in finding 
ways to reduce them. 


Outlook for Expansion.—The pro- 
duction of limestone in Illinois will 
increase as long as the present strong 
demand continues. Present producers 
are the most logical sources of this 
larger supply. New producers would 
have to learn the technique. Most of 
the present producers already have 
the “know-how”, although some 
would profit from visiting others 
who have similar problems but dif- 
ferent plant organization with lower 
costs. 

Although limestone produc- 
tion may be classified as a small 
business, the fact must be recognized 
that a good small-type plant requires 
an investment of $60,000 to $100,- 
000. 

The production costs of the plants 
included in this survey ranged from 
54 cents to $1.57 a ton (Table I). 
No doubt there are producers in 
Illinois who can produce at less than 
54 cents when the limestone is 
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Table 1—PRODUCTION COSTS PER TON OF 13 ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCERS, 1944 
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*Portable Plant. 
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largely a by-product of other rock 
crushing. 

An intelligent operator, whether 
he is well established or just entering 
the business, will make every effort 


to keep down the costs of produc- 
tion. Thus, he will be able to meet 
competition as well as to continue 
operations if farm incomes decline 
and limestone demand weakens. 





2,225,000-Barrel Output 
(From page 81) 

Lode belt of California contains 
highly-metamorphosed rocks of 
ereat variety, and no matter how 
many special cements the market 
of the future may demand, the com- 
pany is in a position to supply any 
of them. Limestone and _ special 
shales are blocked out by hand sam- 
pling, churn drilling, and diamond 





The control board on the new kiln, under 
temporary shelter. 


drilling. The data obtained are 
plotted on maps, and the staff is 
thus enabled to mine at a moment’s 
notice any desired quality of rock. 

Drilling for blasting is done by 
6- and 9-inch churn drills, the holes 
being chambered and then blasted 
simultaneously by detonating fuse. 
As much as 500,000 tons has been 
broken at one blast. Some of the 
rock breaks too large for the primary 
crusher, and secondary blasting, or 
block-holing, is thus a routine part 
of the quarry operations. Rock is 
loaded by a 75-B Bucyrus-Erie elec- 
tric shovel. A Bucyrus-Erie 120-B 
is now on order to handle the com- 
pany’s increased rock requirements. 
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Visitors being conducted through the plant 
are shown the turret-bowl classifier. 


The cements manufactured in- 
clude A.S.T.M. Types I, II, ITI, IV. 
V; low-alkali; plastic; and Calaveras 
White. The last-named is a white 
Portland cement of exceptional pur- 
ity, and is the only white cement 
manufactured on the Pacific Coast. 
The other cements exceed all Fed- 
eral, state and highway, as well as 
A.S.T.M. specifications. Not all 
these cements are carried in stock 
at all times, as some of the highly- 
specialized types, such as low-heat 
(Type IV)-low-alkali are normally 
used only on large projects, such as 
dams, and are manufactured only 
on orders for large quantities. 

The company was organized by 
its president, William Wallace Mein. 
under whose leadership it has gained 
the enviable position it enjoys to- 
day. 

The present article covers only 
the most recent improvements at 
the Calaveras plant but the history 
of this progressive concern has been 
one of constant improvement over 


the 20-year period since the plant 
was erected and operations started 
in 1926. 

An earlier article (Prr AnD Quar- 
RY, Nov., 1942, pages 56-59) de- 
scribed the installation of the Dorr 
closed-circuit wet-grinding system 
which did much to increase capac- 
ity as well as to bring the efficiency 
of the operation up to its present 
level. A still earlier article (Prr anp 
Quarry, Jan., 1938, pages 60-66) 
covered the entire plant flow sheet 
in considerable detail and described 
in particular the installation and op- 
eration of the Cottrell electrical- 
precipitation system of dust recovery. 





Phosphate Rock Output 
Continues Upward Trend 


Total mined production of phosphate 
rock in the United States during 1945, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
reached a new high at 5,399,739 long 
tons, of which 3,814,935 tons were pro- 
duced by Florida. Imports continued to 
increase, reaching a total of 141,658 long 
tons, and exports exceeded the 1944 fig- 
ures by 50,000 tons. Estimated domestic 
consumption was nearly 5,500,000 tons. 

Unsatisfactory conditions still prevail 
in the world’s phosphate rock industry, 
since rehabilitation of the industry in 
the former major producing countries 
in Africa and the Far East has been slow. 
The situation is further aggravated by 
the threat of famine in many areas. In 
the United States phosphate rock pro- 
duction is still supported by the govern- 
ment guarantee of 90 per cent. parity to 
farmers; it is further stimulated by the 
demand for export crops and fertilizer 
for export. 





The Material Service Corporation of 
Chicago has scheduled improvements in- 
cluding plant rehabilitation and new 
equipment which will cost approximately 
$1,000,000. Work on the remodeling and 
modernization project has been delayed 
because of difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies and materials. 
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Louisiana Plant Uses Diesel - Powered 
Dredge for Sand and Gravel Recovery 


ABOUT five years ago 
Jahncke Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana, opened 
up the Bluff Creek location 
of its subsidiary, Flint Sand 
and Gravel Company. The first pond 
was dug with a 6-inch dredge pump 
outfit, which was operated until 
several hundred carloads of material 
had been removed. When the pond 
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was sufficiently large, the three pon- 
toons which make up the all-steel 
hull now in service were shipped on 
flat cars from New Orleans and 
bolted together on the site. 

An unusually compact and well 
laid-out design, the dredge is pow- 
ered by three diesel engines. The 
primary unit, a 4-cycle, Type FP 
Cooper-Bessemer, drives an Amsco 
10-inch counterflow centrifugal 
pump. The engine, which is of the 
mechanical injection type, is rated 
230 horsepower at 350 r.p.m. and 
315 horsepower at 519 r.p.m. The 
variable-speed feature is desirable 
because there is a considerable dif- 
ference between the lift required 
when pumping to the relay plant or 
the screening plant. The Amsco 
pump has a 12-inch suction line and 
10-inch discharge. The engine is 
direct-connected to the pump 
through a Fast flexible coupling. 

In addition to the main diesel, 
the dredge equipment includes a 
110-horsepower Cummins diesel 


Below, left: The dredge pump is direct- 

driven by a 315-horsepower Diesel engine. 

Right: A 15-horsepower single-drum hoist 
handles the dredge boom. 
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View of the Flint Sand & Gravel Company's Diesel-powered suction dredge, Bluff Creek, 


Louisiana. 


which drives a Westinghouse 250- 
volt generator, and a Lister diesel 
engine which drives a Curtis air 
compressor, a small generator and a 
small rotary pump used for priming 
or for pumping out the bilge. The 
250-volt generator furnished power 
for the Thomas Elevator 15-horse- 
power motor-driven hoist which 
handles the suction line as well as 
other miscellaneous equipment. 


The dredge may pump from 300 


to 1,200 feet, although experience 
has indicated that production is best 
when a maximum of around 800 
feet is maintained. At 300 feet, 


Screening plant visible beyond boom. 


production averages about 5 
hour. 

Overburden at the Bluff Creek lo- 
cation varies between 2 and 10 feet 
in depth and consists largely of river 
sediment. To dispose of this ma- 
terial as quickly and economically as 
possible, the dredge pumps directly 
to a relay plant, consisting of a 10- 
by 6-foot gravity screen with 34- by 
14-inch openings. The gravel and 
as much of the sand as is desired are 
washed down the slope in front of 
the relay plant. In good banks the 
relay hole can be filled at the rate of 


cars per 


























Another view of the dredge, showing the discharge line supported on pontoons and in the 
distance the relay plant, where overburden and some of the sand are removed. 


about three cars per hour, and when 
shipments are heavy, it obviously be- 
comes necessary to replenish the 
stock at frequent intervals. Under 
such conditions, the dredge is oper- 
ated 18 to 20 hours per day, pump- 
ing into the relay hole at night and 
to the screening plant during the day 
when cars can be loaded. The dredge 
was designed for continuous service, 
and so far there has seemed no need 
of installing a second dredge to 
avoid this shifting from one part of 
the pond to another. 

It is necessary to wash away a 
considerable amount of sand at the 
about 50-50 sand and gravel and the 
market requires something like 3 
cars of gravel to 1 of sand. Fortu- 
nately, almost all of this surplus sand 
can be disposed of at the relay plant, 
and very little has to be washed 
away at the main screening plant. 








View of the 12-inch counter-flow centrifugal 
dredge pump and thrust bearing. 


Final screening is done on three 
gravity screens and a 3-deck 4-by- 
12-foot Tyler Hum-mer vibrating 
screen located above the 4-compart- 
ment loading bins. The entire out- 
put of the plant is shipped in open- 
top cars for account of Jahncke 
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Service, Inc., at Baton Rouge, at 
New Orleans, and in southwestern 
Louisiana. The company operates 
its own railway from Bluff Creek to 
Slaughter, some 20 miles away. 





In the design of the dredge every 
conceivable effort was. made to 
achieve compactness and to assure 
continuous, low-cost operation. Two 
of the pontoons contain sections in 
which 2,400 gallons of fuel oil can 
be stored. The fuel is pumped to an 
overhead day tank, from which it 
flows by gravity through duplex fil- 
ters to the engine. Since the load 
varies over quite a wide range, a 
centrifugal governor is used to regu- 
late fuel injection. In pumping to 
the relay plant the engine is operated 
at about 300 r.p.m. The speed is 
stepped up to about 500 r.p.m. when 
pumping to the screens, some 60 feet 
above the water level. 

Numerous safety features have 
been incorporated in the dredge de- 
sign to insure continuous operation. 
If lubricating oil pressure drops too 
low or cooling water becomes too 
hot, the main diesel stops automat- 
ically before serious damage occurs. 
ically before serious damage can 
occur. 





Scrapers Used to 


Overburden 


About 110,000 cubic yards of 
overburden was recently removed 
from the sizeable chalk deposits of 
The Georgia Clay & Coating Com- 
pany’s mine near Macon, Ga. Two 
Tournapull-Scraper units were used 
to load out the material, a job form- 
erly handled with shovels and trucks. 
Varying in depth from 30 feet to 35 
feet, the overburden consisted of 
successive layers of calico clay, 
Georgia red clay and fuller’s earth. 
Though damp and hard, it was 
workable without the usual ripper 


Below: Two power-scraper units removing 
overburden at the Georgia Clay & Coating 
Company mine. 


ame, 





Remove 
from Clay Mine 


fragmentation. 

Maximum advantage was taken 
of project conditions to speed load- 
ing and hauling operations—the rigs 
hauling down a 6 per cent. grade 
and returning to the cut up a 6 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. adverse grade. 
Round-trip hauls averaged 1,300 
feet. A LeTourneau tractor-drawn 
Carryall Scraper was used to main- 
tain haul roads and clean up edges 
of cut-and-fill areas. 

Stripping of this waste material is 
a continuous process. The chalk, 
when exposed, is loaded into trucks 
by power shovels and hauled to the 
refining plant for processing. 
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LAST  month’s 
discussion of the 
fuel control 
problem took up 
the first variable 
of the kiln-man- 
agement equa- 
tion. As control 
of the combus- 
tion air is a 
more difficult 
and involved 
phase in most 
instances and in order not to confuse 
the discussion the control systems 
of the shaft kiln and rotary kiln will 
be treated separately. 

Before outlining the general con- 
trol system for combustion air, it 
should be pointed out that the ar- 
rangement and detail of such a sys- 
tem depend on the calcination-con- 
trol method employed. Usually we 
encounter two distinct techniques of 
rotary-kiln calcination control, as 
well as two which are applied to 
shaft kilns. There are two sides to 
the question, and the fact that both 
systems are in use in the crude as 
well as the more-developed form 
would indicate that specific merits 
are found in each for certain local 
or process reasons. On the other 
hand, we find a good number of 
both shaft- and rotary-kiln opera- 
tions that use either a combination 
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Fig. 2. Rotary-kiln air control. 
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Fig. |. Shaft-kiln air control. 


of these two basic firing techniques, 
or neither one. In such operations 
there is often strong reason to sus- 
pect that there exists a state of con- 
fused thinking or lack of apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of control on 
lime quality, fuel economy, and kiln 
output. 

In shaft-kiln management, con- 
trol is usually a matter of regulating 
the calcination-time by varying ex- 
posure time between _ successive 
draws, or by varying the size of the 
draws made at prescheduled, uni- 
form intervals. Seldom do we find 
adjustments in fuel input to suit 
changing conditions. One reason for 
this practice is found in the fact 
that kilns are usually operated at 
their maximum gas-handling capac- 
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ity. Another reason is that they are 
not designed to distribute their gases 
with equal uniformity at either low 
or high fuel input, so that their fixed 
burner-port areas cause variations in 
gas velocity and penetration with 
different rates of firing. This re- 
sults in improper mixing and distri- 
bution in the limited and allowable 
vertical area of the combustion zone. 

In controlling the calcination in 
rotary kilns, however, the fuel or 
heat-input may be varied to suit 
calcination requirements while the 
kiln, raw feed and speed are held 
constant. On the other hand, the 
fuel input may be constant while the 
material through-put or exposure 
time is varied as the calcination 
progress or lime temperature dic- 
tate. In either case the control 
system remains unchanged funda- 
mentally, although ‘the details of 
the arrangement will differ some- 
what. 

Shaft Kilns 


Variables The design and oper- 
Affecting ation features of shaft 
Air Supply kilns vary widely, so 
we shall assume that 
we are dealing with the usual in- 
duced-draft, periodic-draw kiln. 
Continuously-drawn shaft kilns pre- 
sent fewer variables that must be 
controlled, and lend themselves more 
readily to automatic control. Since 
few plants have as yet converted 
their vertical kilns to the use of this 
drawing method, the discussion will 
consider operation with prevalent 
kiln types. 
Combustion air is drawn in and 
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Fig. 3. Rotary-kiln calcination control having 
veriable B.t.u. input, constant kiln output. 


up through the lime cooler by the 
pull of the exhaust fan on the top 
of the kiln. The amount or weight 
of the combustion air pulled into the 
cooler depends on three conditions: 
(1) the total resistance between the 
fan and the cooler air inlet, (2) the 
temperature of the gas entering the 
fan, and (3) the amount of leakage 
or cooling air pulled into the fan 
from other points. To regulate com- 
bustion air properly, therefore, it is 
necessary to control these three vari- 
ables. 

(1) Leakage or cooling air can be 
made constant by welding the kiln 
shell tight, constructing strongly- 
framed, strongly-braced and _ tight- 
seating charging doors of minimum 
size and allowing a constant but 
controllable amount of cooling air 
to pass into the fan, this amount 
(which requires extra power) de- 
pending on the special heat-resisting 
construction of the fan. 

(2) With a uniform supply of 
leakage or cooling air, the tempera- 
ture variations of the gases handled 
by the exhaust fan are dependent on 
the amount of stone in the preheat- 
ing section, the difference between 
the temperatures of the stone and 
the hot kiln gases, the prevailing 
combustion conditions, and the tem- 
perature and process-heat-absorption 
rate in the calcining section. Since 
all these factors vary, and often in- 
dependently of each other at various 
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times during this cyclic operation, 
the temperature and, therefore, den- 
sity of the exhaust gases fluctuate. 


- At the higher gas temperatures, 


therefore, our constant-speed con- 
stant-volume fan removes less weight 
of gas from the kiln, and, in doing 
so, lowers the pulling force on the 
combustion-air inlet in the cooler. 

(3) The third variable influencing 
the quantity of combustion air 
pulled into the cooler is embodied 
in the resistance of the stone and 
lime in the kiln. This resistance, or 
friction force, uses up some of the 
available suction on the cooler air 
inlet, and varies with the stone and 
lime size range (available void 
space), pockets in, or congestion of, 
the kiln charge, as well as the pre- 
vailing height of the stone level in 
the bin’s top, or preheating, zone. 
If the exhaust gas is removed below 
the lowest stone-filling level, this 
variable is not as pronounced, al- 
though it is still present due to the 
variable resistance between the top 
leakage or cooling-air inlet and the 
exhaust fan, regardless of whether 
this air path lies through the stone 
above the exhaust gas outlet or 
through a duct connecting the kiln 
top with the fan. 


Control Now that we have listed 
of Air the variables and under- 
Supply stand their causes, it is not 

very difficult to neutralize 
them and link the air supply to the 
fuel supply for most efficient com- 
bustion. As was pointed out in 
Part I of this discussion of kiln man- 


agement, what can be measured con. 
tinuously can also be controlled au- 
tomatically. To eliminate all these 


variables affecting combustion-air 
input in one stroke is not to measure 
and control the draft in the kiln’s 
top or exhaust-fan breeching, as is 
so often done, but to measure the 
cold air entering the cooler. This 
simply means that we keep the draw 
gates closed tight, or uniformly 
nearly tight, and allow the combus- 
tion air to be drawn into the cooler 
through an air duct, or a bustle pipe 
with annular openings around the 
cooler cone. A differential-orifice 
gauge controller regulates the ex- 
haust-fan damper to hold constant 
the weight of the air drawn into the 
cooler and to the burner. With the 
optimum constant fuel supply and 
uniform proportionate air supply, we 
need only to concentrate on heat 
distribution and calcination time. 

If the temperature variable in the 
exhaust gases is such as to cause pos- 
sible injury to the fan, an expan- 
sion or thermocouple-type thermo- 
stat can easily be attached to oper- 
ate the cooling-air bleeding damper 
independently of the combustion-air 
requirements, as the exhaust-fan 
damper is not influenced by the tem- 
perature or volume of the exhaust 
gas handled by the fan. The fan 
must be large enough to maintain 
the required cooler pull under the 
greatest exhaust-gas volume condi- 
tions occasioned by the high ex- 
haust-gas temperatures and cooling- 
air requirements. An additional re- 
finement consists of linking the top 
charging-door mechanism to the 
quick shut-off valve or damper in 
the oil or natural-gas fuel line or 
in the gas-producer air-blast line. 
Since the opening of the stone 
charging door stops the inflow of 
combustion air through the cooler, 
this arrangement is desirable from 
the standpoint of economy and 
safety. Only some light cable, small 
sheaves, and a tension spring are 
required. 

Figure 1 shows the main parts of 
an air-control system in which the 
fuel input and the corresponding air 
are held constant, calcination con- 
trol being achieved by controlling 
the lime-drawing rate. The solid 
lines indicate the direction of gas or 
fuel flows; the dotted lines show 
the connection and location of the 
control devices. 


Rotary Kilns 
Variables Primary air in_ the 
Affecting role of a combustible- 
Air Supply stream censtituent has 
already been dealt 
with in the case of producer gas, oil, 
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and pulverized coal fuels and their 
control. In the case of natural gas, 
the primary air may be induced by 
the action of high-velocity fuel-gas 
jets or streams within venturi-type 
mixing burners. Since such air-gas 
proportioners are quite accurate and 
self-proportioning through a wide 
range of gas velocities, no further 
control aspects of so-called primary 
air are called for now until we dis- 
cuss burners later. 

Rotary kilns obtain at least two- 
thirds of their combustion air from 
the lime cooler and leakages around 
the hood. The quantity of such air 
drawn into the kiln is, as in the case 
of shaft kilns, a function of exhaust- 
gas temperature, resistance between 
the stack or the exhaust-fan inlet, 
the air inlets to the cooler and hood, 
and the amount of air leakages in 
the cold kiln end. 

Leakage aid can be kept to the 
minimum in order to have ample 
stack draft to work with. Variable 
resistance to gas flow is due to dust 
restrictions in gas passages, ring for- 
mation within the kiln, and variable 
lime-bed depth or lime size and 
compacting conditions in air- 
quenching types of coolers. Varia- 
tions in gas temperature at the stack 
or exhaust fan are caused by changes 
in the raw feed and kiln speed, com- 
bustion conditions and location of 
maximum heat development, as well 
as some secondary combustion in the 
kiln feed-end and flues. Variables 
of leakage air and gas resistance act 
similarly on stacks and exhaust fans. 

Variables due to gas temperature, 
however, have quite opposite ef- 
fects on these two gas movers. The 
pull of the stack is a function of 
the buoyancy of the hot gases in the 
stack compared to an equal height 
of cold air, this pulling force or 
power increasing with increases in 
the stack-gas temperature. The 
pulling power of a constant-speed 
exhaust fan, on the other hand; is 
a function of its speed, and the 
weight of the gas handled. The hot- 
ter the gas, the less the weight 
moved, and the lower the effective 
pulling power. This is exactly the 
reverse of the stack effect. How- 
ever, as far as our control problem 
is concerned, it is only a matter of 
regulating the gas dampers or air- 
bleeding gates with either type of 
prime mover. 

The required pulling power of a 
stack or exhaust fan for any rotary 
kiln is also influenced by the type 
of fuel used and the manner of its 
introduction. A rotary kiln burning 
natural gas, or oil, or producer gas, 
for example, requires more gas- 
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moving power or pull at the exhaust 
end than the same kiln heated with 
pulverized coal. This is due to the 
large volume of air pumped into the 
kiln at considerable velocity in the 
case of pulverized-coal firing. This 
pumping effect not only helps to 
overcome gas friction and resistance 
within the kiln, but has also a cer- 
tain inducing effect on the second- 
ary air in the hood. The latter ef- 
fect becomes more marked the 
farther the end of the burner nozzle 
projects into the kiln. 


Control The relative difficulty of 
of Air controlling air depends 
Supply somewhat on the kiln- 

hood - burner - cooler ar- 
rangement (Figure 2). In any case, 
the problem is not different, funda- 
mentally, from that which arises 
with shaft kilns. We must utilize 
or make available a common, single, 
and centralized air supply through 
a duct or entrance in which the flow 
can be measured. All the air for 
fuel-drying, tempering, transport- 
ing, mixing and lime-cooling must 
come initially from this measured 
source. Arrangements must be made 
in such a way that if one flow 
branch requires more or less air 
from the common source, the total 
flow of air to the kiln will still re- 
main constant. With forced draft on 
air-quenching or direct-contact cool- 
ers this is a simpler problem than 
with the older type and less efficient 
rotary coolers. Rotary coolers of 
the indirect-contact or muffle type, 
however, lend themselves especially 
well to positive air control because 
of the separate fan system. 

The most pronounced variable is 
the fluctuation of air temperature- 
caused by changes in the lime-dis- 
charge temperature and combustion 
conditions. If we operate a coal 
mill with a constant weight of air 
supply, having arranged the coal 
feeder to maintain a constant-den- 
sity coal-air mixture (measured and 
controlled through a differential- 
pressure controller across the mill) 
for the burner, then any change in 
the temperature of the air going to 
the mill will be neutralized by the 
thermostatically-controlled _cold-air 
mixing damper. In nearly all cur- 
rent systems this cold mixing air is 
brought in from the outside through 
a bleeder pipe or Y-connection 
where a proportioning damper con- 
trols the temperature of the mixed 
air going to the mill. However, this 
introduces another variable. If the 
hot air for the mill is taken from the 
top of the hood in a rotary-lime- 
cooler air-suction system, then the 





amount of cold air pulled through 
the lime cooler depends on the com- 
bined kiln and mill-fan suction. The 
greater the amount of cold air bled 
in ahead of the mill, the less will be 
the hot air hood suction. If sec- 
ondary air is controlled by hood 
pressure, this would call for an in- 
crease in kiln suction and, therefore, 
excess air to the kiln. The condi- 
tions in such a system can, then, 
only be rectified to some extent by 
using a continuous oxygen or com- 
bustible-gas analyzing and control- 
ling device in the cold end of the 
kiln. This variable of secondary 
air passing through the cooler to the 
kiln, brought on by the variable out- 
side cold-air intake to the mill, also 
holds true for the pressure systems 
of air-quenching coolers. Here the 
remedy lies in taking the necessary 
cold mixing air for the coal mill 
from the original centralized and 
controlled combustion-air inlet, thus 
holding constant the total amount 
of primary and secondary air going 
to the mill and the kiln. This can 
easily be done with the air-blast cool- 
ers, but can also be accomplished to 
some extent with the rotary suction 
coolers by inserting an air duct a 
short distance into the _lime-dis- 
charge end of the cylinder and tak- 
ing the required amount of yet 
cold air from the total stream en- 
tering the cooler. Measurement is 
facilitated when a blower is used 
to push air into the cooler. In the 
pressure-type-cooler system, the cold 
air for the mill is tapped from the 
blower discharge or blast pipes and 
is led to the mixing pipe ahead of 
the mill. With such an arrangement 
we have, except for some necessary 
seal-ring air leakage, a constant 
weight of total combustion air flow- 
ing to the burner and kiln. 

As mentioned before, rotary kilns 
may be fired by stabilizing the com- 
bustion or heat-generating condi- 
tions at an optimum value while 
varying the feed and speed of the 
kiln to control calcination, or by 
feeding and rotating the kiln at a 
uniform and constant rate for each 
type of screened stone, and then 
varying the heat input according to 
the calcination and temperature re- 
quirements. 

The first method of kiln opera- 
tion is most widely applied. Its ad- 
vantages lie in the fact that it pro- 
vides the greatest output rate and 
a simpler application of automatic 
control. Its disadvantages are the 
fluctuations in output and the rela- 
tively-long process lag in making ad- 
justments for holding conditions 
near normal. 
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The second method has the ad- 
vantage of providing a uniform kiln- 
output rate, quicker correction pos- 
sibilities when calcination conditions 
change, and possibly fewer lining 
troubles because of the shifting of 
the hottest impingement or combus- 
tion section with changes in the fuel 
input. Its drawbacks are centered 
mainly in a more involved control 
system, as it is simpler to synchro- 
nize and change the kiln and raw- 
feed rates than to produce good 
combustion conditions at varying 
fuel-consumption rates. One of the 
difficulties not often considered with 
this system is the fact that increases 
or decreases in the fuel do not nec- 
essarily presuppose corresponding in- 
creases or decreases in the heat-ex- 
change rates and temperatures at 
the zone controlling these changes. 
Since no changes are made in the 
size and aiming of the burner nozzle 
with changes in the full volume, the 
velocities, flame lengths, and heat 
distribution change also, but not 
necessarily in the desired or opti- 
mum controlled manner. The em- 
ployment of a multi-burner system 
would probably be a distinct control 
advantage. The fact that automatic 
continuous combustion control must 
be practiced with this technique 
probably would deter some oper- 
ators from investing in the more ex- 
pensive instrumentation necessary. 

By this time the reader has noted 
a certain pattern in working out a 
control system. We must place the 
variables in two groups; (1) those 
which are linked directly to kiln 
management, and (2) those which 
arise from outside causes. Going 
to the primary measurable source 
of calcination control, we find that 
lime temperature is the only con- 
tinuous condition that can be used 
for automatic kiln regulation. 

A combination of raw-feed and 
fuel adjustments is sometimes used, 
but this is not conducive to the 
elimination of variables by either 
manual or automatic controls. As 
has been shown, hood pressure alone 
cannot always be a desirable meas- 
uring stick for secondary-air intake 
in certain types of installations. How- 
ever, hood pressure can be the 
means for controlling hood-leakage 
combustion air that cannot be meas- 
ured along with the rest of the pri- 
mary and secondary air in systems 
which use forced air pressure for 
ccoling the lime. In these instances 
the hood may be held at a constant 
balanced-draft condition regardless 
of the volume of air flowing through 
it from the cooler or burner, thus 
stabilizing the flow of cold leakage 
combustion air. 
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Calcination Using a_ radiation- 
Control type pyrometer, with 

the thermopile fo- 
cused on some portion of the lime 
bed nearest the hot zone (Figure 3), 
temperatures may be held within a 
range and frequency not exceeded 
by normal cycles of process and con- 
trol lag. In some instances themo- 
couples in the lining, ahead of or 
behind the ring zone, are used for 
control. The difficulty with this 
measuring device is in obtaining 
readings that are indicative of the 
lime temperature rather than radia- 
tion from shifting flames. 

If the temperature controller 
works on the kiln speed and raw 
feed only, then the whole control 
system for optimum combustion is 
fixed, self-regulating, and more-or- 
less independent of kiln manage- 
ment. The temperature controller 
then merely alters the material-flow 
rate through the kiln, with the oper- 
ator checking the lime conditions 
and possibly shifting the tempera- 
ture-control point for certain de- 
sired burning conditions. If the con- 
troller regulates lime temperature 
by heat input, then a series of im- 


pulses are started down the line 


causing a new set of pressure, flow, 
and temperature relationships to ex- 





ist in the flow of fuel and air. In 
either type of system, final control 
of calcination may be centered in 
a single manually-operated contro] 
valve or knob with which the desired 
lime-temperature control point may 
be regulated or shifted. That is the 
principle. The efficiency and suc- 
cess of such operations is a matter 
of engineering, as well as operator 
supervision of variables outside the 
realm of automatic regulation. 

That is where the kiln operator 
must plug the gaps and make the 
periodic manual adjustments to give 
the automatic control system a 
chance to function. A process like 
lime-burning or dolomite-sintering, 
in which at least a dozen variables 
exert their influence simultaneously, 
is one that cannot be made com- 
pletely automatic. Process lag alone 
will tend to produce slow surging 
of the whole controlling system. 
Some measuring units do not meas- 
ure exactly what we want or need, 
as, for instance, average lime tem- 
peratures or the average oxygen 
or combustible-gas content of ex- 
haust gases. Yet, without trying to 
be perfectionists, we can go a long 
way toward realizing some _ very 
tangible and profitable results with 
a carefully thought-out system of 
automatic regulation. 





New Outlets for Lime 
(From Page 78) 
and increasing bearing power. 


STERILIZER (L) 


Definition: Destroyer of living bacteria 
and organisms. 

Used in: Reducing of excess putrefactive 
bacteria, nitrifying organisms, and certain 
protozoa in soils; treatment of malting 
equipment. Note—this toxic property of 
lime is not so much a direct effect as 
an indirect action through reduction of 
CO. dissolved in solution and alkalinity 
or acidity of the media. 





Virginia Limestone Firms 
To Form State Association 


At a meeting of Virginia architectural 
limestone producers at Natural Bridge 


on June 19, it was decided to form a 
state association. Plans for the new or- 
ganization, which will enable members 
to cope more adequately with current 
problems such as price ceilings, are being 
drafted by a committee including F. G. 
White of the M. J. Grove Lime Com- 
pany; E. I. Williams of the Riverton 
Lime & Stone Company; and O. M. 
Stull, Liberty Limestone Corporation. 





Mine production of crude magnesite 
in 1945 was 336,458 short tons, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the 
lowest since 1940, but still high com- 
pared with prewar figures—the three- 
year average of 1937-1939, for example, 
being 166,000 short tons. The main rea- 
son for the decline was the closing of 
the giant Basic Magnesium, Inc., flota- 
tion plant at Gabbs, Nevada. 
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PERSOMAL TENTION 


The Minnesota 
Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company of 
St. Paul have an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of ARTH- 
ur D. MacNutt as 
technical director of 
its roofing granule 
division. 

Mr. MacNutt 
joined in 1941 as an 
engineer on color 
and research in the 
production of color- 
fast ceramic granules for surfacing as- 
phalt roofing and siding. 





A. D. MacNutt 


MEtvin H. Baker, president of the 
National Gypsum Company, has been 
appointed a member of the Western New 
York Construction Advisory Committee, 
to act upon industrial and commercial 
applications for building materials. 


Joun A. Lonc has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Florida Road 
Builders Association, with headquarters 
in Tallahassee, it was announced by 
Alexander Brest, president of the group. 

Mr. Long has a background of 32 
years’ experience in all phases of high- 
way planning, design, construction and 
administration. For the last seven years 
he has been a staff official of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


After more than 48 years of service 
with the Blue Rapids plaster mill of the 
Certainteed Products Corporation at Blue 
Rapids, Kentucky, Ep Irvin has retired 
from his position as plant superintendent. 
Mr. Irvin will be succeeded by Kenneth 
W. Brown, a Certainteed employee who 
recently returned from service in the 
armed forces. 


The appointment of WALKER ~PEN- 
FIELD as manager of manufacturing of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
was announced recently by Y. F. Hard- 
castle, vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing. 

Mr. Penfield formerly was works man- 
ager, a position discontinued in a reor- 
ganization of Pennsalt’s manufacturing 
department. In his new office, he will 
assist and advise the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing on improve- 
ment of manufacturing operations and 
fixing of manufacturing policies for all 
of the Company’s manufacturing opera- 
tions except those controlled by Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington. 

CxiaupeE §S. BE.pINn, regional superin- 
tendent, was appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of production manager. Mr. 
Belden will be in charge of production 
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control, overall supervision and respon- 
sibility for production, works storage and 
preparation for shipment of all products 
except those produced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. of Wash- 
ington. 

Henry G. Meyer, formerly assistant 
to the works manager, was named aassist- 
ant to the production manager. 


Ep Wixuiams, who was formerly man- 
ager of the Kentucky Stone Company’s 
plant at Russellville, Ky., has been named 
manager of the firm’s quarries at Irving- 
ton, Stephensburg and Upton. He suc- 
ceeds H. L. Shearer, who resigned to open 
his own quarry. 


FRANK M. GraHaAm of Chillicothe, 
Mo., was recently named manager in 
charge of sales at the Sampsel Gravel 
plant of the Cooley Gravel Co. of that 
city. Since 1943 Mr. Graham has been 
general superintendent of construction 
of the Clinton Engineering Works, a part 
of the famous atom bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


R. G. L. Harstone was recently 
elected president of Queenston Quarries, 
Ltd., of Hamilton, Ont., Canada. Other 
new Officers elected were: A. MicHIE, 
vice-president and general manager; D. 
E. STEELE, secretary; and C. H. Doo- 
LITTLE, treasurer. 


The opening of a district office in the 
Boston Building, Denver, Colo., in charge 
of E. W. Tuorson, as district engineer, 
has been announced by the Portland 
Cement Association. The Denver office 
will be headquarters for the Association 
activities in Colorado and Wyoming, 
taking over the services previously ren- 
dered by the Western Portland Cement 
Association. 

Mr. Thorson has been with the Asso- 
ciation since 1934, when he joined the 
staff as a fieldman in Iowa. He was 
structurai engineer in the Iowa district, 
from 1937 until he was called to active 
duty in the Civil Engineer Corps, U. S. 
Navy, in 1941. On his release from the 
Navy in 1945 he served as structural en- 
gineer for the Association in the Min- 
neapolis District. Mr. Thorson also has 
seen service with the Iowa Highway 
Commission, the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, the U. S. Engineer Department, 
the National Park Service, and the Iowa 
Engineering Experiment Station. 


ALFRED N. Fouey was recently named 
general manager of the West Roxbury 
Crushed Stone Company of West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Foley was formerly associated with 
the Highland Sand & Gravel Company, 
Inc., of West Roxbury as superintendent. 


SmitH W. Storey of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Cement Corpo- 
ration, has been elected to succeed the 
late John L. Senior as president of the 
Florida Portland Cement Company, the 
Signal Mountain Cement Company and 








the Trinity Portland Cement Company. 

Mr. Storey has served as executive 
vice-president of these companies, which 
have plants in Michigan, Kansas, Florida, 
Tennessee and Texas. He is a director 
of the Portland Cement Association and 
has been active in the cement industry 
for more than 20 years. 

Howarp Miter, also of Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Consolidated Ce- 
ment Corporation, becomes vice-president 
and treasurer of the other three com- 
panies. 


Dr. HEtc1 Jounson, professor of geol- 
ogy, has been named acting director of 
the Rutgers University Bureau of Mineral 
Research, according to an announcement 
made by Dr. Robert C. Clothier, presi- 
dent of Rutgers. Dr. Johnson succeeds 
Dr. Alfred K. Snelgrove, visiting pro- 
fessor of geology, who returns to the 
Michigan College of Mines and Tech- 
nology. 


Joun C. Spracue, engineer-in-charge 
of the Division Materials Testing Labora- 
tory, South Atlantic Division, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, has moved from 
Jacksonville, Florida, to his new head- 
quarters at Mariette, Georgia. Prior to 
his affiliation with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Mr. Sprague was development en- 
gineer with the Dravo Corporation of 
Pittsburgh. 


The Turner Gravel Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, announces the follow- 
ing appointments: Roy N. McCanpDLgss, 
president; E. M. McCanDLEss, vice-pres- 
ident; L. M. McCanpLEss, secretary and 
treasurer; ALFRED B. LANForD, general 
manager; and Criype B. LANnrForp, plant 
superintendent. 


E. M. Wu1tTwortTH, a former inspector 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the territory comprising Arizona and 
New Mexico, has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to Arizona State High- 
way Engineer W. C. Lefebvre. Before 
becoming an I.C.C. inspector, Mr. Whit- 
worth had been with the Arizona State 
Highway Department since 1921. 


Water S. Corrie has been elected 
treasurer of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany, succeeding Frank E. Davis, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer, who continues 
as secretary. Mr. Corrie joined National 
Gypsum in 1928 after having been as- 
sociated with the Beaver Board Com- 
pany. 


The following promotions have been 
announced by the Ideal Cement Com- 
pany of Denver: 

H. B. Botton, sales manager, Mobile, 
Alabama; Crype M. Bares, sales man- 
ager, Houston; Dan MorsE, assistant to 
the general superintendent, Denver; J. C. 
ANDREWS, division superintendent, Den- 
ver; Gaye N. Davis, plant superinten- 
dent, Superior, Nebraska; R. E. Marsu, 
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project enginer, Mobile; Carroitt Nor- 
DEAN, Chief clerk, Mobile; Jack TurtTLe, 
assistant purchasing agent, Denver; Has- 
KELL Ropcers, chief chemist, Mobile; 
Maxey Coss, acting chief chemist, Port- 
land, Colorado. 

L. J. Hoenic, general manager at 
Omaha, who has been associated with 
Ideal for 30 years, resigned from that 
position on July 1. His duties will be 
assumed by Wa.tace J. Hunter, sales 
manager, Omaha. 


CuarLes PurpuM, Jr., who was re- 
cently discharged from the U. S. Army, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Sturm & Dillard Gravel Company, lo- 
cated near Syracuse, Indiana. This posi- 
tion was formerly held by his father, 
Charles Purdum, who died after a fall 
at the company’s gravel pit. 


A. J. Cayta, general manager of the 
Inland Lime & Stone Company has been 
named manager of the Inland Steel ore 
mines and quarries, parent company of 
the former firm. Mr. Cayia has been 
affiliated with Inland Lime & Stone for 
the last 17 years. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. 
of Iowa, G. F. HETHERINGTON was 
elected president and Maurice C. Mi1- 
LER vice-president of that company. Mr. 
Hetherington had for a number of years 
been vice-president and general sales 
manager of Hawkeye. He succeeds 
Thomas J. Guthrie. Mr. Miller was 
formerly chief service engineer. 


Frep C. Dorensusn has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Grand Rap- 
ids Gravel Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Dorenbush has been associated with 
the firm for a number of years. 


At a recent directors’ meeting of Can- 
ada Crushed Stone, Ltd., of Hamilton, 
Ont., the following officers were elected: 

Atan V. Youns, president; R. G. L. 
HarsToNngE, vice-president and managing 
director; D. E. STEELE, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. Messrs. Harstone and 
Young also were appointed directors. 


The appointment of Rospert W. Win- 
TERS as manager of the West Central 
Offices of the Portland Cement Associ- 
ation and the appointment of Epwarp 
J. MveE.ter to succeed him as district 
engineer of the Association in Kansas 
were recently announced. 

Mr. Winters, who has been district 
manager in charge of Association activ- 
ities handled by the Kansas City and 
Oklahoma City district offices, will su- 
pervise the Association work handled by 
the St. Louis, Oklahoma City, Kansas 
City, Omaha and Denver district offices. 
Mr. Mueller has been a field engineer 
for the Association since 1928, serving 
in Kentucky, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
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Tuomas L. Kester is now affiliated 
with Thompson-Weinman & Co. as a 
geologist, with headquarters at Carters- 
ville, Ga. Mr. Kesler was formerly with 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 


Cuartes H. Fucusman has joined 
the staff of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Research Division, at 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. Mr. Fuchsman was 
formerly assistant technologist at the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines electrometallur- 
gical experiment station at Boulder City, 
Colo. 


The appointment of F. E. Votaw as 
district engineer in charge of the Boston 
office was recently announced by the 
Portland Cement Association. 

Mr. Votaw has been chief field engi- 
neer of the Association in the Boston 
area since 1941, having joined the staff 
as a field engineer in 1935. Previously 
he had been resident engineer of the 
Illinois Division of Highways in the 
Springfield and Ottawa offices. 


MerepitH E. Jounson, New Jersey 
state geologist, was named president of 
the Association of American State Geol- 
ogists at the 40th annual meeting of 
the association. 


C. W. WestpHat has been appointed 
technical representative for the Dorr 
Company of New York City, assigned 
to South America. Mr. Westphal, who 
plans to be abroad for three years, will 
make his headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. 


J. G. L. Warprop has resigned from 
his duties as manager of the Force Crag 


barytes mine at Keswick, Cumberland. ~ 


England, to devote his time to cattle- 
breeding in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 


James D. Piper has been appointed 
district highway engineer of the Portland 
Cement Association, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex. He will direct the Asso- 
ciation’s highway, bridge and paving 
activities in Texas. 

Mr. Piper has served the Association 
successively as field engineer in the Ok- 
lahoma City office, structural field engi- 
neer for the northern half of Texas and 
district structural engineer. He was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the U. S. Naval Reserve 
in November, 1942, and served in the 
South Pacific until 1945. 


Rosert R. Coxey has joined the sales 
department of the Industrial Silica Co. 
of Youngstown, O., following his grad- 
uation from Kenyon College. He is a 
son of J. S. Coxey, Jr., president of that 
company, and a grandson of General J. 
S. Coxey of Coxey’s Army fame. The 
general still active at the age of 94, is 
said to have been the first producer of 
silica sand in Ohio, 


| OBITUARIES 


ALFRED F, STOCKWELL, 35, superin- 
tendent of the New England Lime Com- 
pany’s magnesium plant at Canaan, Con- 
necticut, since 1936, died at his home 
in Adams, Massachusetts, on June 24, 
after an extended illness. 


Epwarp J. Royer, publisher of The 
Cement News for more than 30 years, 
died on June*29 at his home in North- 
ampton, Pennsylvania at the age of 72 
years. In 1903 Mr. Royer became as- 
sociated with The Cement News, which 
had been founded four years earlier by 
the late H. S. Rice. The publication was 
discontinued in 1940. 


Paut N. Bere, operator of the Grafton 
Quarry of Grafton, Illinois, died on June 
25 in a Jacksonville, Illinois, hospital at 
the age of 61 years. 


Frank M. Curry, salesman for the 
Lone Star Cement Corporation in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, died on June 24 in 
that city. 


Cuarzes I. LonpereE, 52, plant fore- 
man of the Alberene Stone Corporation 
of Virginia at Schuyler, Virginia, died 
on June 24 after an illness of several 
weeks. 


RoBerT WHITLOCK, 52, an employee 
of the Lebanon Stone Company at Leb- 
anon, Kentucky, died on June 17 in 
this city after an accident in the firm’s 
quarry. Although there were no witnesses, 
it is thought that he was crushed when 
he attempted to place a rock under the 
wheel of a truck which was sliding 
backward down a hill. 


James Hucues was fatally injured on 
May 10 at the Marengo, Ind., plant of 
the Hy-Rock Products Co. when he was 
crushed under several tons of rock in a 
tunnel. He and Harrison Knight, an- 
other employee were scaling rock from 
the tunnel ceiling when the ledge fell. 
Knight was critically injured at the same 
time. 


Marvin Mason, 47, an employee of 
the Wagner stone quarries near Ocoya, 
Ill., died on May 15 of injuries suffered 
in an accident while at work. The vic- 
time was mangled in a crusher, which 
was accidently started while he was in- 
stalling a new screen. 


Eric J. Ocus, a former superintendent 
of the Standard Portland Cement Co. 
of Painesville, O., died on May 11 after 
a long illness. Mr. Ochs superintended 
the construction of the Standard plant 
at Painesville in 1925. He later was 
superintendent of the Green Bag Cement 
Co. of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
> 


Not Full Satisfaction 


According to a late higher court de- 
cision no person is bound by a settle- 
ment contract in “full’’ satisfaction for 
all claims, unless both parties knew 
about all the claims when the contract 
was signed. 

For illustration, in Williams v. Mid- 
South Company, 25 So. (2d) 792, re- 
ported June, 1946, it was shown that the 
owner of an asphalt plant leased it to 
a contractor. A disagreement arose and 
the owner of the plant sued the con- 
tractor. The suit was settled out of court 
and a clause in the settlement contract 
stated that the plant owner accepted 
$16,300 in “full satisfaction” and release 
of all claims against the contractor. Later 
the plant owner filed another suit against 
the contractor to recover $6,013.48, for 
damage to the equipment; (2) labor 
necessarily expended by the plant owner 
in repairing a Diesel power unit, $360; 
(3) the value of a fuel pump for a 
Diesel power unit not returned to the 
appellants; and other damage to the 
equipment. 

The contractor argued that he could 
not be liable because in the settlement 
contract the plant owner had agreed to 
accept the amount of $16,300 as full 
satisfaction of all claims. However, since 
the plant owner did not know about 
these damages when he signed the settle- 
ment contract the higher court held the 
contractor liable on these new claims. 
This court said: 

“It is to be borne in mind that all 
four of these things arose after the 
written contract of settlement was made 
and signed August 8. On that date, ap- 
pellants (plant owner) did not know that 
the, Diesel engine would need repair, or 
that the power unit would not be re- 
turned to them. . .” 


Duty of Charterer 


Considerable discussion has _ arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: If a person charters a vessel who 
is liable to the owner for damage to it? 

According to a late higher court de- 
cision it is the duty of a charterer to care 
for the vessel while it is under charter 
to him and he cannot delegate that duty 
to others. In other words, while the char- 
terer does not guarantee the safety of 
the vessel, he does have an obligation to 
have it properly cared for by any person 
to whom he intrusts it and is liable for 
the acts of negligence of that person. 

For instance, in Seaboard Sand & 


Gravel Corporation v. Moran Towing 


Corporation, 154 Fed. (2d) 399, re- 
ported May, 1946, the Seaboard: corpor- 
ation, as owner of a scow, instituted suit 
against the Moran corporation to recover 
damages sustained by the scow. The 
Moran company denied that it was liable 
for damage to the vessel because the Ter- 
minal Stevedoring Company loaded it 
“in such an improper and uneven man- 
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ner that the scow was caused to leak, 
capsize and dump her cargo”. 
The higher court held both the Moran 


company and the Terminal company lia- 


ble to the owner of the vessel. This 
court said: 

“The question remains, Was Moran 
liable for the negligence of Terminal? 
..-It follows that Moran was second- 
arily liable for the negligence of Ter- 
minal.” 


False Claims 


The history of the False Claims Act 
demonstrates that it was intended to cor- 
rect substantial abuses against the United 
States. The statute offers a reward to 
anyone who informs the government that 
a contractor has made false or fraudulent 
claims against it. 

For instance, in United States v. Dav- 
id, 154 Fed. (2d) 344, reported June, 
1946, it was shown that a man named 
David filed a suit and alleged that a con- 
tractor in 1935 and 1936 conspired to 
defraud the United States by submitting 
collusive bids, by preventing others from 
bidding or performing their contracts for 
the sale of sand and stone to the United 
States for use on W.P.A. projects in New 
Jersey, and that the contractor presented 
claims against the United States kiiow- 
ing such claims to be fraudulent and 
based on false bills, receipts and vouch- 
ers. This court held that no court has 
jurisdiction to proceed with any suit 
brought by any informer based on evi- 
dence or information in the possession 
of United States at the time the suit 
was brought. 


Employee v. Employer 

According to a modern higher court 
decision, a motor-truck owner is - auto- 
matically relieved from damage liability, 
if the court decides that the driver who 
operated the vehicle was not negligent. 

For instance, in Craff v. Smith, 157 
Pac. (2d) 342, it was shown that, one 
night the driver of a truck stopped on 
the right-hand side of the highway be- 
cause of a broken axle. Before he could 
place flares upon the highway indicating 
that the truck had stopped, a passenger 
car going in the same direction ran into 
the unlighted truck injuring the occu- 
pant, who sued the truck owner for dam- 
ages. 

The higher court decided that the 
driver was not liable in damages because 
he had “‘little time” after the axle broke 
to set a flare. Therefore, the court held 
the truck driver not liable in damages. 

In a subsequent trial the higher court 
held the employer not liable, and said: 

“Where employer and employee are 
joined as parties in an ‘action for injuries 
inflicted by the employee, a verdict which 
exonerates the employee from liability for 
injuries also exonerates the employer, 
and although the verdict purports to hold 
the employer liable, it cannot form the 
basis of a judgment against the employer, 
but must be set aside.” 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


According to a late higher court de- 
cision, special or private agreements be- 
tween employers and employees, cannot 
avoid the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
other words, all employees must be paid 








time and one-half for all the hours they 
work over 40 in each week. 

For instance, in Castle v. Walling, 153 
Fed. (2d) 923, it was shown that an 
employer paid his employees a daily 
wage for a 9-hour day. The employer 
did not pay the employees “extra” com- 
pensation for overtime for the hours 
worked in excess of 40, during the work 
week. The higher court held this pay- 
ment in violation to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Automobile Skids 


It is the settled rule of law that the 
operator of a motor truck is not liable 
for injuries resulting from skidding on 
an icy. street, in the absence of evidence 
that the skidding resulted from his negli- 
gence. 

See Atlantic v. Franklin, 192, S. W. 
(2d) 753, reported April, 1946. In this 
case the higher court refused to hold 
the driver of a motor vehicle liable for 
injuries resulting from skidding on an 
icy street. This court stated important 
law, as follows: 

‘While the driver must take into con- 
sideration the slippery condition of the 
highway, yet if the evidence shows that 
the accident resulted from a condition 
of the road and not from any negligence 
of the driver, no liability results.” 


Independent Contractor 

There is a legal difference of great 
importance between an ordinary em- 
ployee and an “independent contractor’. 
An employer is not required to pay 
social-security, state workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment compensation and 
other taxes on an “independent contrac- 
tor’. Also, an employer is not liable in 
damages, or for payment of compensa- 
tion, to an “independent contractor” 
killed or injured while performing his 
work, nor for payment of wages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. However, if an 
employer “controls” an employee, or has 
the right to discharge him, or furnishes 
equipment without rental to the em- 
ployee, the employee is not an indepen- 
dent contractor. 

For instance, in South Bend Corpora- 
tion v. Employment Security Division, 
63 N. E. (2d) 301, reported March, 
1946, it was shown that a company em- 
ployed certain truck drivers and paid the 
expenses of operating and repairing the 
trucks. The company officials exercised 
“control” over these drivers, and could 
discharge them before a particular job 
was finished. In holding the company 
bound to pay Social Security taxes on 
these drivers, the higher court said: 

“As to being engaged in an indepen- 
dently established trade or business, the 
findings disclose that the men had no 
financial investment in the equipment 
and supplies used by them, or in the 
products which they sold. The relation- 
ship between them and the appellant 
(company) could be terminated at the 
will of either. Also, the men were re- 
quired to observe the appellant’s rules 
governing access to and removal of prod- 
ucts.” 


Adverse Possession 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that a corporation which occupies real 
property for a predetermined number of 
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years actually becomes the legal owner of 
the land. Generally speaking, the number 
of years for such legal occupancy is 20 
to 30, although it varies in different 
states. However, such occupancy must 
be “continuous”. 

For example, in Sanders De Hart v. 
Continental Company, 17 So. (2d) 827, 
it was shown that a company claimed 
ownership to land because it had oc- 
cupied it at various times for over 30 
years. However, since the occupancy was 
not continuous, the higher court refused 
to hold that it was legal owner. This 
court said: 

“The possession which this prescription 
is founded must be continuous and unin- 
terrupted during all of the time; it must 
be public and unequivocal and under the 
title of owner. The possession must not 
begin but must continue as owner, and 
must be adverse to the true owner.” 


Don't Prime Carbureter 


It is customary to prime carbureters 
when starting “dead” internal-combus- 
tion motors. It is a dangerous practice. 

For example, in Folly v. Atlantic, 35 
S. E. (2d) 42, it was shown that a truck 
rolled into a gasoline filling station with 
its motor dead, and stopped at the gaso- 
line pump. The truck driver requested 
and obtained from the station attendant 
named Jolly some gasoline in a quart can. 
He asked Jolly to pour gasoline in the 
carbureter as he, the driver, operated the 
starter. Jolly leaned over the motor and 
poured in the gasoline, as directed. When 
this was done there was an explosion 
in the motor, apparently what is com- 
monly called “backfiring”, and flames 
shot out and badly burned Jolly about 
the arms, upper body, head and face. 
He was immediately taken to a hospital 
where he was a patient for several 
months. 

The higher court refused to award 
Jolly any compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but Jolly 
may sue the truck owner for damages. 


Damage for Breach 


The proper measure of damages allow- 
able a seller of merchandise when a pur- 
chaser breaches an ordinary contract is 
the difference between the contract price 
and the market value of the merchandise 
at the time and the place of delivery 
specified in the contract. If a purchaser 
intended to resell the merchandise, he is 
entitled to recover as damages the profits 
he would have earned had the seller 
not breached the contract. 

In Franklin v. Pence, 36 S. E. (2d) 
505, reported March, 1946, the testi- 
mony showed that a purchaser entered 
into a contract to purchase a definite 
quantity of building materials for resale. 
The seller failed to deliver the merchan- 
dise and the purchaser sued for damages. 
The higher court held the seller liable to 
the purchaser for damages equal to the 
profits he would have earned by reselling 
the merchandise. This court said: 

“The profits were not uncertain or 
speculative. Profits which can be as- 
certained with reasonable definiteness are 
not speculative, are proper elements of 
damages for breach of contract, and may 
be recovered.” : 
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Vice-President Makes Promise 


A late higher court held that a cor- 
poration is not obligated by any promise 
or contract made by its official, as pres- 
ident or vice-president, unless the testi- 
mony proves conclusively that the official 
positively intended to obligate the cor- 
poration. 

For example, in Simon v. Noma Cor- 
poration, 56 N. E. (2d) 537, a seller 
alleged but did not prove that the vice- 
president of the corporation had prom- 
ised to pay for certain services. The high- 
er court refused to hold the corporation 
liable, and said: 

“The record contains no substantial 
proof that Marr (vice-president) ever 
intended to bind the corporation . . .” 





Questions and Answers 











[Mr. Parker will be glad to answer questions 


regarding legal problems of PIT AND QUARRY 
readers. Questions should be addressed to Leo T. 
Parker, Legal Editor, PIT AND QUARRY—Ed.] 


Legal Editor: We have a peculiar law 
suit. It does not worry us because we 
know we will win it. But we thought 
maybe you would want to put it in 
print, as we all have been reading every 
so often your advice. Don’t fail to 
print this as we want all to read about it. 
A fellow named Smith we know well 
came in here a few months ago with a 
fellow he called Mr. Wrigley. This fel- 
low Smith told us to give Wrigley all 
the merchandise he wanted and “if he 
doesn’t pay you, I will pay you”. We 
have witnesses to prove this and that 
is the reason we know we can win the 
suit. So we let Wrigley have $6,272 
worth of merchandise on credit and we 
cannot collect because Wrigley is a no- 
good fellow. We are suing Smith, who 
says we cannot collect from him. We 
laugh because we have witnesses to prove 
that he told us to let Wrigley have 
this merchandise and that if Wrigley 
didn’t pay he would pay us. Anyway 
print this so we can read it, and laugh, 
and laugh.—M. C. D. 


Answer: Don’t laugh yet. Mr. Wrig- 
ley has you where he wants you and 
you don’t realize it. The law in all 
states is that a surety contract or obli- 
gation absolutely is void unless in writ- 
ing. There is no getting around this 
law. So, therefore, when Smith verbally 
guaranteed Mr. Wrigley’s account, it 
was just the same from a legal stand- 
point as if he had said nothing. In 
other words, you cannot hold Smith be- 
cause you did not reduce to writing his 
guarantee to pay Wrigley’s debts. 

Legal Editor: We understand that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act specifies mini- 
mum wages for employees engaged in 
“production” of goods for interstate com- 
merce. According to our ideas no em- 
ployee who does work for an employer 
who sells or ships no merchandise out- 
side the state can get these wages. So, if 
we produce goods or products sold only 
to purchasers within the state we do not 
have to pay any attention to this Federal 
wage law, do we?—P. M. C. 


Answer: It seems that your idea should 
be correct, but it is not correct. Recently 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has rendered several decisions involving 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. It seems 
that this final and higher court has de- 
cided that all employers who sell or pro- 
duce merchandise ultimately designed for 
interstate commerce, are within the scope 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Thus, 
if you sell your products to purchasers 
who use them to produce goods shipped 
to purchasers in other states you must 
pay the minimum wages specified by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Legal Editor: Over a period of many 
years we have read your legal decisions. 
We understand that a person who is 
injured by our employee cannot recover 
damages unless the negligence of our 
employee caused the injury. Is this cor- 
rect? The reason we want to know is 
that last week an employee at a gasoline 
station spilled gasoline which ignited 
and burned our truck. The oil company 
refused to compensate us saying that 
while their employee spilled the gasoline, 
no proof is at hand that it was ignited 
through negligence of the employee. 
Have you any law on this point? 

—G. & C. C. 

Answer: According to a late higher 
court decision, you will not be com- 
pelled to prove “negligence” of the oil 
company’s employee in order to recover 
damages. See Hirch, 53 N. E. (2d) 827. 
In this case it was shown that a com- 
pany’s employee was pouring gasoline in 
a truck standing on the street. He spilled 
some gasoline on the street and another 
employee ignited it when he lighted a 
cigarette. The burning spilled gasoline set 
another automobile on fire and destroyed 
it. This court held the company fully 
liable for the loss and said that the act 
of spilling gasoline is a “public nuisance” 
and the employer is liable for resultant 
injuries irrespective of proof of negli- 
gence. 

Legal Editor: We receive sand and 
other materials from outside the state. 
Generally speaking, we store the mate- 
rials and later ship them according to 
orders received from our customers. We 
contend that these materials are inter- 
state commerce and are not taxable by 
our state authorities. Is this correct? 

—A. S. & G. C. 

Answer: A stop in transit does, as you 
state, take the goods from the original. 
interstate transaction. See Walling v. 
Jacksonville Paper Company, 63 S. C. R. 
332, where the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that a “pause” or 
temporary stop of goods, as in storage, 
does not change the interstate-commerce 
character of the transaction, but where 
the goods are stored and later sold to 
purchasers in the state the authorities 
may tax it. Also, see Higgins v. Carr, 63, 
S. C. R. 337, where the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that where 
merchandise is shipped from outside the 
state and stored until sold the company 
is engaged in intrastate commerce trans- 
action, and therefore subject to state 
taxation. ; 

It is my opinion that your transaction 
is intrastate business, and taxable in your 
state. 
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TOUGH ONES: 


E generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours. Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away .. . and comes back 
double! Yes, he brings another man who may 
be a chemist . . . or a former machine designer 

.. or a former shop superintendent . . . but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. 

But how about that one problem that stumps 


both men? Now you get something special! 
The research laboratory enters the picture 
... a new formula is developed .. . the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot... and you receive a 
sample. ; 

You try the new stuff — and it’s 0.K./ Then 
you tell your Boss: “Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t you think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


* * * 


Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL 
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Hews Digest 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 80572 (2)—Limestone, ground or 
pulverized (unburned), crushed stone 
screenings, not ground or pulverized (un- 
burned), stone dust (unburned), carload 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds. Estab- 
lish on, from Carey, O., (northwestern 
Ohio group one point), to Josephine, W. 
Va., 248 cents per net ton. 

Docket 80643 (2)— Limestone, ground 
or crushed (unburned), carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds. Establish on, from 
Valmeyer and Prairie du Rocher, IIl., to 
Shirley, Ind., 248 cents and to New Castle, 
Ind., 259 cents per net ton. 

Docket 80715 (1)—Sand and gravel, car- 
load minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply. Establish 
on, from Lafayette, Ind., to Guion, Ind., 
99 cents per net ton. 

Docket 80696 (2)—Slag (a product of 
iron and steel blast or open hearth fur- 
naces), carload minimum weight will be 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply. Establish on, from Toledo, O., 
to Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 341 cents 
per net ton. 

Docket 80701 (1)—Lime, common, hy- 
drated, quick or slaked, carload minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds and 50,000 pounds 
as indicated in Exhibit C. Establish on, 
from Ludington, Mich., to representative 
points in Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, rates as shown in Exhibit C. 


EXHIBIT C 

To Minimum Weight 
Representative 30,000 50, 
Wisconsin Points lb. Ib, 
Combined Locks ........ 12 10 
I do doa Ge, ki6 io ceases 20 16 
EMG ONNIOR, © ck ccwandnces 19 15 
FRET Cre ree 13 10 
Merrill, Rhinelander, 

ey i 18 14 
OGOREG PRE b.2 cscs sce 14 12 
POPE MIGWATGS ....08006% 17 13 
Stevens Point, .......... 16 12 
Michigan Points: 
Groos, Ontonagon ....... 18 14 
Minnesota Points: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul.... 22 18 


3 ee ee or 23 18 
Docket 80735 (2)—Crushed stone, 


crushed stone screenings and crushed 
stone tailings, loaded in open cars only, 
carload minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Rimer, O., to Payne, O., 
94 cents per net ton. 

Docket 80741 (2)—Crushed stone, in 
bulk and agricultural limestone (not 
ground or pulverized) in bulk, in open- 
top cars, carload minimum weight 90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply. Establish on, from Piqua, O., to 
North Manchester, Ind., 127 cents per 
ret ton. 
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Docket 80820 (1)—Slag, crushed or 
crushed commercial (not granulated), in 
open-top cars, carload minimum weight 90 
per cent. of marked capacity of car, ex- 
cept that when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply. Establish on, from Hamilton, O., to 
New Albany, Ind., 138 cents per net ton. 

Docket 80834 (2)—Crushed stone screen- 
ings, in bulk. in open-top cars, carload 
minimum weight 90 per cent. of marked 
capacity of car, except that when cars 
are loaded to full cubical or visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Luckey, O., to Center Line, 
Mich., 118 cents per net ton. 

From C.F.A. Territory to Canadian 
Freight Association Territory. 

Docket 80817 (2)— Dolomite, roasted 
(refractory dolomite), in granular form, 
treated or untreated, clinkered or burned 
toa dead state), carload minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
or of container loading limit when loaded 
in containers (see note), except that when 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. Establish on, 
from Narlo and Maple Grove, O., to 
Hamilton, Ont., 21 cents; Hull, Que., 29 
cents; London, Ont., 18 cents; Montreal, 
Que., 31 cents; Orillia, Ont., 24 cents; 
Selkirk, P. E. I., 44 cents; Sherbrooke, 
Que., 33 cents, and Welland, Ont., 22 
cents. 


Note—Container loading limit is 167,- 
000 pounds. ‘ 


_ SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 


DOCKET 


Docket 39441 (1)—Gypsum, Oklahoma 
to New Orleans, La. To establish rate 
of $3.50 per ton on crude gypsum from 
Bucher, Watonga, El Dorado, Gyp and 
Southard, Okla., to New Orleans, La., 
in order to provide rates on a parity 
with those applying from Texas produc- 
ing points, also the establishment of 
rate $6.40 per ton on gypsum, crude or 
crushed (not ground), in bulk, carloads, 
minimum weight 80,000 pounds, from 
Bucher and Watonga, Okla., to New Or- 
leans, La., being the Jacksonville, Fila., 
rate presently applicable under the inter- 
mediate rule. 

Docket 39540 (2)—Silica sand, points in 
Missouri to Shreveport, La. To make 
specific publication of rate $3.10 per net 
ton on silica sand, carloads to Shreve- 
port, La., from Crystal City, Festus, Lud- 
wig and Sand Pit, Mo., being the Dallas, 
Tex., rates presently available via certain 
routes under the intermediate rule. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
BUREAU APPLICATIONS 


Docket 2947 (amend) (carrier)—Gypsum, 
crude or powdered, not calcined, carload 
WB: Proposal to amend Item 1429, Tar- 
iff 4, by increasing the rate of 23 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum weight 80,000 
pounds, from Cody, Wyo., to rate basis 
3 points on the G. N., N. P. and S. P. 
& S., to 25 cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum weight 80,000 pounds, and by in- 
creasing the rate of 26 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum weight 80,000 pounds, 
from Thermopolis, Wyo., to Rate Basis 
3, points on the G. N., N. P. and S. P. & 
S. to 28 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
weight 80,000 pounds. 





Docket 3062 (shipper)—Common lime, 
in bulk, carload, WB: Request for rate 
50 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 
90,000 pounds, from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. (Group D), to Portland, Ore. : 
TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 

Docket M-4946 (shipper)—Gypsum, not 
calcined, crude, carload minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
but not less than 80,000 pounds, from 
Jersey City, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Wee. 
hawken, N. J., and Hoboken, N. J., to 
points in the states of Pennsylvania, New 


Jersey and New York rates of $1.80, $1.96, 


$2.00 and $2.09 per net ton, and not to 
include loading of cars. Reason: On same 


_ basis as applicable from other points. 


Docket 43634 (shippers)—Crude gypsum 
rock, carload, minimum weight 90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car used, but 
not less than 80,000 pounds, from Wee- 
hawken, N. J., to Union Bridge, Md., 
$2.20 per net ton (rate does not include 
loading of cars by carrier), in lieu of 
current sixth class rate of $4.80 per net 
ton. Reason: On same basis as appli- 
cable from and to other points. 

Docket 43657 (shippers) — Limestone, 
crude fluxing, foundry or furnace, in 
open-top equipment, carloads, minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car, etc., from Lebanon Valley Dis- 
trict, viz.: Annville, Avon, Myerstown, 
Palmyra and Swatara, Pa., to Waynes- 
boro, Pa., $1.25 per gross ton, in lieu 
of current sixth class rate of 16 cents 
per 100 pounds. Reason: Comparable 
with rates applying from and to othet 
points. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE 
NEW APPLICATIONS 


Docket X-E-41-751—Stone, crushed, car- 
load from Loring, S. D., to Hot Springs, 
S. D. Proposed—$25.00 per car. 

Docket ‘E-41-752—Stone, carload, crushed 
or ground. From Dell Rapids, S. D., to 
Imperial, Alliance, Mitchell, Kimball, Sid- 
ney and Gering, Nebr., and Sterling, Colo. 
Proposed—16 cents per 100 pounds. (By 
shipper.) 

Docket D-25-177—Lime, common, Viz.: 
lump, crushed, pulverized, or hydrated, 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, from Menominee, 
Mich., to Espanola, Ont. Proposed—24 
cents per 100 pounds. (By shipper.) 

Docket E-47-757—Sand, silica (not ground 
or pulverized), carload minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
except that actual weight will govern 
when car is loaded to full visible capacity, 
from Festus, Crystal City, Pacific and 
Sand Pit, Mo., to Lincoln, Ill. Proposed 
—$2.03 per net ton. , 

Supl. No. 1 to E-41-752—Stone, crushed, 
carload, broken, crushed or ground, from 
Sioux Falls and Spencer, S. D., to Im- 
perial, Alliance, Mitchell, Neb., Sterling, 
Colo., Kimball, Sidney and Gerig, Neb. 
Proposed—16 cents per 100 pounds. (By 
shipper.) 

Docket E-41-759—Stone, broken, crushed 
or ground, carload minimum weight 90 
per cent. of marked capacity of car, but 
not less than 50,000 pounds, from Cold 
Spring and Ogilvie, Minn. Proposed—To 
Lincoln, Neb., 297 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds; to Grand Island, Neb., 330 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. (By shipper.) 
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—Key to Progress in Many American /ndustries 











The old method of getting bricks to the bricklayers has eres the modern method Th 


been superseded by the modern Thermoid Conveyor Belt se neither weather nor the 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the *THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting 


progress of American Industry. In many fields of © © F.H.P. and Multiple V-Belts and Drives * Conveyor 


business Thermoid Products play an indispensable Belting * Elevator Belting * Wrapped and Molded Hose 


part. For instance, the George Haiss Manufacturing * Sheet Packings * Industrial Brake Linings and Friction 


Company, manufacturers of portable conveying equip- 
Products * Molded Hard Rubber and 2lastic Products. 


ment, chose Thermoid Conveyor Belting for the 
portable brick conveyor shown above. 


The Thermoid Line* is the result of 65 years of 

research and experience that not only has kept pace 

with the demands of industry, but in many cases antici- e rmoid 
pated industry's needs. 


The Thermoid Line* of belting and hose for materials R bb e r 
handling and power transmission may contain the key U 


to another step forward in the improvement of your 





process and the reduction of your costs.— “It's Good, 
Business to Do Business With Thermoid.” 


Contributor ta Industrial Advancement Since 1880 
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WEW MACHINERY and SUPPLIES | 





@ Excavator 


A light, fast 3¥¢-cu.-yd. excavator known 
as the “Junior”, which has partial swing 
operating advantages, is announced by 


the Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, O. Be- © 


cause it weighs approximately 8% tons, 
it is claimed to have unusual portability 
and mobility features. Direct flow of 
power through large, wide-faced, ma- 
chine-cut gears transmits maximum horse- 
power to each working operation. 

The excavator operator and all work- 
ing machinery are located on the non- 
weaving, 14-inch-deep structural main 
frame and do not swing with the boom. 
Gears, clutches, drums and shafting are 
set low on the main frame, in order to 
secure an unusually low center of grav- 
ity and increase the resistance against 
tipping when the excavator is working 
on sloping ground or when heavy crane 
loads are being lifted. 

A fully-enclosed cab, a new dipper 
trip, a worm-and-gear boom hoist, over- 
size clutches all of the same size with 
interchangeable linings and self-cleaning 
crawler treads are other features of the 
Junior. 


@ Material Loader 


Announcement has been made by 
Athey Products Corp. of Chicago of a 
new “MobiLoader’ to be known as the 
Model W4-5. 

More than two years have been spent 
in perfecting and testing the new unit. 
It is offered to consfruction and other 
materials-handling users and is engi- 
neered for the “Caterpillar” Wide Gauge 
D4 Tractor. 

This MobiLoader incorporates a new 
application of hydraulics with a single 
finger-tip control; it is said to eliminate 
fatigue and increase loading efficiency. 
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834-ton excavator with 34-cubic-yard bucket 
designed for portability and mobility. 


The overhead loading principle of 
straight-line production is retained in this 
machine. 

According to the manufacturer, im- 
provements in design result in greater 
visibility and streamlined mounting per- 
mits full accessibility to the tractor en- 
gine. It is claimed that weight-saving 
has been incorporated with strengthened 
design of parts subject to greatest stress. 
Particular attention has been given to a 
balanced mounting .on the tractor for 
greatest traction and minimum wear on 
idlers and rollers. 

Interchangeable bucket equipment is 
available in sizes for various types and 
weights of materials. In addition, an in- 
terchangeable bulldozer blade can be in- 
stalled on the lift arms. 


Loading bucket may be replaced by ‘dozer 
blade. 































































@ Induction Motor 


A new totally enclosed, fan-cooled mo- 
tor especially designed for use in ex. 
tremely dusty, dirty, and corrosive 
atmospheres has been added to the line 
of General Electric Tri-Clad induction 
motors. The new motor is available in 
standard, explosion-proof, and dust-ex.- 
plosion-proof types from 1 to 1,000 hp. 
The motor can be installed in a small 
space, making it suitable for machine 
tool applications where the motor must 
be a part of the driven machine. 

The new Tri-Clad features a double- 
shell, cast-iron frame, and cast-iron end 
shields and conduit box for protection 





Protected from atmosphere. 


"from external blows, dripping water, 
dusts, vapors, and _ corrosive liquids. 
Sealed end shields and inside joints and 
a one-piece, double-shell stator protect 
windings, punchings and rotating parts 
from moisture or corrosive elements. 
Long, close-running shaft fits, supple- 
mented by a rotating seal, are furnished 
to keep dirt from entering the motor 
along the shaft. Punchings and windings 
within the inner shell are cooled by a 
non-sparking external fan which is pro- 
tected by a cast-iron housing with a 
screened air-intake opening. 

As on all ball-bearing Tri-Clad motors. 
the pressure-relief greasing system is 
used, so that greasing can be ac- 
complished without disassembling or 
stopping the motor. 

Low starting current, with balanced 
design, makes the new Tri-Clad suitable 
for full-voltage starting, thus permitting 
the use of simple, inexpensive control 
equipment. The motor has high pull-up 
torque for snappy acceleration. 
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EXTRA-DUT 


EXTRA-DUTY OIL fox 


SINCLAIR 


OPALINE 


TBT MOTOR OIL 


Made especially 
for this kind 


of service 






the 


lle ee Me A ts. tn 


SERVICE 


Equipment operating under unusual service conditions needs an unusual 





extra-duty motor oil for top performance efficiency. 

Sinclair Opaline TBT Motor Oil is made for sustained load, high tem- 
perature operation. Fortifying additives, to supplement special refinery treat- 
ment, are used in TBT to combat oxidation, bearing corrosion, and foaming. 
Detergent dispersal qualities tend to keep engines clean and free from var- 
nish and carbonaceous deposits. | 

Opaline TBT Motor Oil is available in: grades to suit varied engine 
designs and operating requirements. Try this extra-duty oil for extra-duty 


gasoline engine service. Use Sinclair Tenol for Diesel equipment. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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WHEN THIS DIXIE NON-CLOG HAMMERMILL WENT TO WORK 






When a cement plant* can whip a bottleneck, speed production and 
reduce costs at one and the same time—that's news! The credit in 
this case goes to a DIXIE Non-Clog Hammernill with the patented, 
exclusive, Movable Breaker Plate. 





With a DIXIE the Company found it could handle even the weftest, 
stickiest material direct from the quarry without slowing down pro- 
duction or clogging the feed. The necessity for extra men at the 


feed hopper was eliminated ...the time of 10 men was saved. 


Production miracles like this are frequent in plants using DIXIE 
Hammermills. Wherever DIXIES are installed costs go down, output 
goes up, shutdowns are minimized. Is it any wonder that more and 


more Hammernmill users are saying: “My next Mill will be a DIXIE.” 


*Name on request. 





Before you buy, investigate 
all the time and money-saving 
features of DIXIE Hammermills. 
Wire, write or phone today: 


DIXIE MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


4208 Goodfellow Bivd. 
St. Lovis 20, Missouri 


DIXIE MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


HAMMERMILLS 


for 
104 Pearl St. «© New York, N. Y. CRUSHING # GRINDING 


PULVERIZING «© SHREDDING 
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@ Discless Spreader 


The latest discless design power spread. 
er is now in production at the Even 
Spread Spreader Company of Owens. 
ville, Ohio. This new unit has a hopper 
body which measures 7 feet by 7 feet 
and has an 8-ton or 163-cubic-foot ca- 
pacity. Two longitudinal screw conveyors 
under the hopper feed the demountable 
spreading tubes set at right angles to the 





20 foot lateral spread. 


truck bed. The two 3-inch (outside dia- 
meter) spreading tubes are each 9 feet 
3 inches long, giving approximately a 
20-foot spread. 

A chain-and-sprocket drive from the 
rear transmission supplies the power for 
the conveyors under the hopper, while 
a 2-rope twisted V-belt drives the screw 
conveyors inside the spreading tubes. 
Power is obtained directly from the 
power take-off and is equipped with 
clutch disengagement. The spreading 
tubes are clamped in a bracket when in 
spreading position; when not in _ use, 
they are dismounted and placed in a 
rack under the hopper. Without chang- 
ing the sprocket, 1 to 4 tons of phos- 
phate or agricultural limestone can be 
spread per acre; sprocket adjustment pro- 
vides a spreading range from 500 pounds 
to 5 tons per acre. 


@ Suction Booster 

A “Hi-Lift Suction Booster” for pump- 
ing installations has been announced by 
W. S. Darley & Company of Chicago. 
Designed primarily for fire-fighting serv- 


ice, this unit is recommended for other: 





‘ eo 
Booster provides increased lift. 


services where water is to be pumped 
under adverse conditions or from dis- 
tances as great as 300 feet. The booster 
is reported to have a 100-foot vertical 
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lift or to pump water over a distance of 
300 feet. Used with a 2'%4-inch hose, it 
is claimed to supply 200 gallons per min- 
ute with a 100-foot lift or 208 gallons 
per minute with a. 73-foot lift over a 
distance of 165 feet. 

The manufacturer cites the simplicity, 
ruggedness, and foolproof mechanical de- 
sign of the booster. Made of strong air- 
craft metal alloys, it is said to be easy 
to handle and desirable for portable 
work. Several attachments are available 
for use with this booster. 


@ New Slurry Pump 

Users of slurry pumps for handling 
sludge, silt, mixtures containing abra- 
sive solids, slag or residue from filters 
and classifiers may now obtain the new 
Morris “Type R” centrifugal slurry 
pump, manufactured by the Morris Ma- 





Handles abrasive mixtures. 


chine Works, of Baldwinsville, New York. 
The shell of this pump, which takes its 
suction from the drive side, is inter- 
changeable for either right- or left-hand 
rotation, and the suction and discharge 
nozzles can be rotated around the axis 
of the pump to positions in any of the 
four quadrants. 

Increased suction and resistance to 
wear are made possible by large pas- 
sages in the suction disc, low velocities 
in suction chamber, thick disc liners, 
and the absence of internal studs. The 
impeller, of pressure-balance design with 
four adjusting screws, and liners may be 
removed without disturbing the piping. 
The Type R is available in 2- to 6-inch 
sizes. . 


® New Pulverizer 


The Raymond vertical mill for high- 
fineness pulverizing, manufactured by the 
Raymond Pulverizer Division, Combus- 
tion Engineering Company, Inc., Chica- 
go, operates in the lower micron range, 
with no material left on the 325-mesh, 
according to the makers. 

The distinguishing feature of the mill 
is the vertical main shaft, at the lower 
end of which is the rotating unit for 
accelerating and grinding. At the top 
a fan generates air for conveying and 
classification; and between top and bot- 
tom a whizzer principle is utilized to 
Create the necessary centrifugal force 
to throw the oversize particles out of 
the air stream. The revolving blades of 


the double whizzer arrangement increase | 


the acceleration of the material cycloni- 
cally, and the resulting centrifugal force 
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The Pump Scientifically designed for 
HEAVY CEMENT SLURRIES 





the pump that gives 
greater overall efficiency, 
better all-around satisfac- 
tion, with less wear and 
fewer replacements. 


Engineered particularly for handling heavy cement-mill 
slurries, the MORRIS type “S” centrifugal pump is designed 
for tough, rugged service, day in and day out, with dependable, 
trouble-free performance. 


The shell—ribbed for extra strength—is 
proportioned in thickness to the wear expected 
at various points so that the entire shell re- 
mains serviceable until completely worn out. 
An unusually rugged shaft and bearing assem- 
bly provides vibrationless operation. Alloy 
steel shaft sleeves and extra deep stuffing box 
containing 7 turns of packing, insure freedom | ieee : 
from packing troubles. The impeller is adjust- : 
| able axially to compensate for wear. The net 

result is longer life, higher sustained efficiency, 
and a marked saving in replacement parts 























MORRI 
Pressure Bolanced ell 


Let our engineers consult with you on your slurry 
pump problems. They'll give’ you the benefit of 81 
years of pump-building experience. 





MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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Use KOTAL 





for Bituminous & 
Surfaces 


Eight Working Features 


of KOTAL Master Mixes 


EASY TO USE. Quickly mixed, ready 
to lay. No preheating or drying. 
STABILITY. Cure Sayeed and perma- 
nently: Do not shift, ravel or pick up. 
Oven sooner to traffic. 
WORKASBILITY. Do not adhere to 
equipment. Work easily. 
LONG-TERM STOCK PILES. Can be 
stock-piled for many months without 
losing workability. 

SAVE TIME. Quickly made stock piles 
ready for immediate use without fre- 
quent fresh mixes. 

SAVE LABOR. Actual road records 
prove fewer labor hours required. 
SAVE MONEY. Sgvings in time and 
labor mean economies in road costs. 
EXTEND PAVING SEASON. All- 
weather workability permits more 
months of operation. 


It's easy to use 


It's easy to keep bituminous surfaces in 
condition all the year ‘round withKOTAL 
Mixes. These cold mixes are prepared 
by advanced scientific methods, using 
high-grade cutback asphalts or road 
tars. KOTAL Mixes, tested and proven 
in more than six years of hard use, 
produce tough, durable surfaces 
and solid repairs that resist stripping 
and stand up indefinitely. | 
IT’S THE KOTAL PROCESS THAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Write for your copy of booklet which tells the story of KOTAL Master Mixes. 
We will also send you the name of your nearest supplier. 


a, KOTAL COMPANY 


Y 









/KOTAL Master Mixes' 








> 


. 360-68 Springfield Ave. x Summit, N. J. 


KOTAL Waster WUres 





The Advanced All-Weather Aid in Building Better Roads 
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concentrates the oversize material along 
the surfaces of the mill chamber and 
allows them to return -continuously to 
the grinding or accelerating element for 
further reduction. The fines rise through 


Vertical mill for fine grinding. 


the fan and are discharged into a cy- 
clone collector as a finished product. 

The grinding element is a swing-ham- 
mer rotor unit, mounted at the lower 
end of the vertical shaft and provided 
with sufficient spaces to permit the use 
of a large number of hammers or a 
small number, depending upon which 
combination is advisable for the material 
to be ground. 

Control of fineness is obtained by vary- 
ing the number of whizzer blades in both 
banks of the double whizzer unit and 
by changing the size of the fan wheel. 





New "Hi-Way Lug” tire announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is inspected 
as it comes out of the mold. W. A, Kemmel 
(left), truck tire sales manager, and Victor 
Holt, Jr. (right), tire department manager. 
The tire has alternate long and short lugs 
set close together for smooth wear on har 
roads and needed extra traction for off-the- 
road operations. It was designed for the 
kind of punishment taken by tires in work 
such as gravel operating, mining and 
logging. 
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@ Cable Control 

For scraping, bulldozing, and ripping 
operations the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany has deve loped a rear-mounted 
cable control to be used with its model 
D6, 7, or 8 tractors. Designated as 





Rear-mounted control for tractors. 


“No. 25”, this device employs a mul- 
tiple disc clutch with metallic facings 
and a synchronized brake release and 
clutch engagement which are claimed 
to provide smooth and easy operation 
with the minimum of adjustments. The 
design is also said to permit rapid, free 
spooling and quick control response. 
Other features of the No. 25 include 
large-diameter, specially grooved 
sheaves; large brake capacity; anti-fric- 
tion bearings and cable drums recessed 
in case; compact design to permit close 
mounting; and a rugged cast-steel case 
for freedom from distortion. 


® Truck Loader 


A truck-loading device, known as 
“Cascade Scrape-Loader’’, has been de- 
veloped by the Cascade Manufacturing 
Co. of Portland, Ore. This device, 





Loader mounted on truck. 


adaptable to any standard dump truck 
18 a maintenance tool requiring no power 
Plant or power take-off from the truck 
motor. While the truck moves forward. 
the scraper is pulled along by means 
of a cable attached to a drawbar which 
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1. More thorough scrubbing 


2. Controlled, concentrated 
wash water volume 


3. High continuous capacity 


. Longer screw life 
2. Wear-proof bearings 
. No dead zones in tank 


. Starts after shut-down 
without unloading 


. Provides closed circuit 
without elevators 


. Low power requirement 


Se: PERS Se RT 


Because of these nine features 
Eagle Screw Washers insure low 
cost production of premium sand 
and gravel to meet the most rigid 
specifications. 

A long-time user writes: “We 
have used the screw type washer 
for twelve years without com- 
plaint. Our material, classified 
with this washer, passes the State 
specifications and has a cleanili- 
ness test of 9916%, which is 
without a doubt very high. . . The 
Eagle Washer has proved its 
worth many times over. Oper- 
ating costs are absolutely nothing 


t 





EAGLE 


LS 





EAGLE Specialized Sand and Gravel Equipment 





compared to the efficiency and 
output of the spiral screw washer.” 

The president of a leading 
Western gravel company writes: 
“Some twenty years ago we pur- 
chased our first Eagle Washer 
and have used them continuously 
since that time. At present we 
have a battery of four Eagle 
Washers in operation. In cost of 
operation and efficiency in re- 
moving objectionable material 
from the gravel, they have proved 
very satisfactory. In our present 
operation we process four differ- 
ent sizes of gravel, and all of 
them will meet the most exact- 
ing specifications, thus testifying 
again to the efficiency of the 
Eagle Washer.” 

In your operations, too, Eagle 
Screw Washers will give full sat- 
isfaction. Send for Catalog 44. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 
133 Holcomb Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


“SWINTEK” DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 





IRON WORKS 


Le a 


IOWA 


“SERVING INDUSTRY FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS” 
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1% Yard Renewable Lip Dipper Handles 


1,000 Tons of Blasted Rock Per Day .... 


The 34-B Bucyrus-Erie shovel with a 
114 yd. Amsco Renewable Lip Dipper 
shown in Picture A-525 appears old 
and battered, as it has been in rugged 
service for ten years. Yet the picture 
also discloses hard digging conditions 
and the ability of shovel and dipper 
to carry on in tough going in a quarry 
at Guilquarry, N. C. 

The unit is handling 1,000 tons or 
more per day of blasted rock to the 
crusher. The crushed stone is used 
for various concrete purposes, and 
also for railroad ballast. 

Long, economical service in han- 
dling destructive materials is charac- 
teristic performance for Amsco Re- 
newable Lip Dippers. Made of tough, 
austenitic manganese steel, they offer 


staunch resistance to repeated shocks 





and continuous abrasive wear. The 
use of “the toughest steel known” also 
make possible dippers of optimum 
weight without sacrifice of strength. 


The design of Amsco Renewable 


Lip Dippers is based on a generation. 


of experience in making dippers for 
rugged service. This design, shown in 
Picture R-551, allows fast digging and 
dumping, and full loads with the least 
expenditure of power. First class dig- 
ging and loading performance is 
given by the scoop-like lip design 
shown in the picture, which penetrates 


material readily and reduces resist- 
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ance at the sides by rolling the ma- 
terial inwardly, thereby minimizing 








the “crowding” power required. 


_ 


— 





R-551. 114 yd. Amsco Renewable Lip 
Dipper for Lima Shovel, _ 

The renewable lip, with integral lip 
rigidity, has reduced dipper costs 
substantially as a wearing part that is 
readily replaced. Amsco’s method of 
attaching lip to body 
makes replacement in 
the field an easy task. 

Amsco Renewable Lip 
Dippers are available 
in all standard sizes 
from 34 yd. capacity 
up. Bulletin 743-M de- 
scribes all the uses for 
“the toughest steel 
known” in quarries and 


mines. 


Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, 
Quebec, owned by American 
Brake Shoe Company, produces 
and sells Amsco Manganese Steel 
Castings in Canada. 


AMSCO) 
Foundries. at 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del.; 
Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Offices In Principal Cities 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS + ILLINOIS 























projects from the truck and is hinged 
to drop down out of the way when not 
in use. The hoisting mechanism is a 
winding drum attached to the rear wheel] 
of the truck which, when backing, sup- 
plies the power for‘raising the scraper 
and swinging it over the truck body, 
The operator uses a trip-line to guide 
the bucket to the desired position and 
then trips the load: The bucket has a 
1/6-cubic-yard capacity. 


@ Vacuum Filter 


General American Process Equipment, 
a division of the General American 
Transportation Corp. of New York, rec- 
ommends its “Conkey Rotary Disc Vac- 
uum Filter” for dewatering operations 
such as occur in cement slurry, flotation 
concentrates, and many others. This con- 





Continuous rotary disc filter. 


tinuous-type filter is available with either 
the conventional pie-shaped sector disc 
or the Conkey tangential segment disc. 

The design of the Conkey tangential 
segment disc is claimed to provide more 
cake-building, pickup, and time cycle 
with the same washing, drying, and cake 
discharge cycles, thereby producing an 
increase in dewatering capacity. Al- 
though this is a multiple-disc unit, the 
operation is identical to the cycle of 
operation of the rotary drum vacuum 
filter. The filter element consists of a 
center shaft on which are mounted filter 
discs spaced at regular intervals. The 
center shaft is said to be of ample cross 
section for handling the heaviest of filter 
cakes and also to provide unrestricted 
flow through individual filtrate ports 
from the disc segments to the automatic 
filter valve. Disc sizes range from 4 to 
10 feet in diameter. 


@ First Aid Pack 


The Mine Safety Appliances Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presents the “Redi-Heat 
Block”, a new rapid and safe emergency 
source of heat for first aid treatment. 
The block is self-contained, ready for 
instant use, and requires one minute 
to reach its maximum heat. Wrapped 
in a towel or blanket, it is reported to 
maintain its temperature for 1 hour, and 
will furnish heat, safely, for emergency 
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treatment for victims of shock or other 
injury. 

A Redi-Heat unit consists of a block 
of light-weight metal with a high heat- 
transfer value encased in a special cover 
and containing a’ replaceable Redi-Heat 
charge. The charge, a small sealed metal 
cylinder containing a newly-developed 
chemical compound, is inserted in the 
block where it is activated by raising 
and releasing a _ loaded-spring-lever, 
thereby creating a chemical reaction 
which produces a dry heat. It is said to 
be impervious to heat, cold, and moisture 
and can be stored indefinitely without 
deterioration. 


@ Safety Device 


A safety device for any type of ladder 
known as “Safe-Hi’ ladder shoe, is of- 
fered by the Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Denver, Colo. The replaceable 
tread of the shoe, which is made from 
cord and rubber, is said to hold on 
wet, dry, soapy, or oily surfaces. Avail- 
able in two widths, Safe-Hi shoes will 





Non-slipping ladder shoe. 


fit all ladders, as the side walls are 
flexible and can be drawn or spread. 
Slots in the shoes allow the ladder to 
rest on the base rather than the bolt 
used to attach the shoes. 

Bushings are provided to prevent wear 
in the bolt hole, and a spring lock 
washer maintains proper adjustment. 
For non-slip protection on ice, the 
“Safe-Hi Spike,” a sharp tool-steel at- 
tachment, is also available. The manu- 
facturer states that this product is 
approved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories for all surfaces. 


@ Portable Plant 


First in a new line of portable semi- 
electric-powered duplex crushing and 
screening ‘plants is the “No. 46-VE” an- 
nounced by the Pioneer Engineering 
Works, of Minneapolis, Minn. In this 
plant, the screen and the conveyors are 
driven by electric motors from power 
supplied by a diesel-electric plant. The 
roll crusher is driven by V-belts from 
the jaw crusher, which in turn is driven 
by a flat belt from the diesel motor. A 
clutch provides for starting and stopping 
the crusher without interrupting the 
diesel drive to the generator. 

A low angle-type, 3%-deck, 4- by 
12-foot screen is used with a 1036 jaw 
crusher and a 40- by 22-inch roll 
crusher. The plant has an operating 
height of 14% feet and a moving weight 
of 64,000 pounds. It is mounted on a 
main truck supported on three axles. 
with an equalizer between the two rear 
axles. Without removing the hopper, the 
screen can be hydraulically lowered to 
12% feet for transporting. The 220-volt 
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electric motors are fully enclosed and 


Semi-electric-powered duplex crushing and 
fan-cooled. 


screening plant. 

















questionnaire 
for grinding 
mill operators« 
The Hardinge “Electric Ear’”* 


can be used to control any type of 
ball, pebble, rod, or tube mill, 
providing the feed rate can be 
readily controlled. To find out 
what the Electric Ear can do for 
you, send our nearest office the 
answers to these 7 simple questions. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















|—Size, type, and make of mill to be controlled. 


2—Power of motor required to drive mill. 


3—Character of material being ground; also feed size and product 
fineness. 


4—Whether grinding wet or dry; open or closed circuit. 
5—Type of feeder used with method of drive. 
6—Feeder motor characteristics: 


7—Any other information you think is of use. 

















ING 


INCOR P O Metre D 
Main Office and Works 


| a Ee 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch St. + 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. - 205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 





SAN FRANCISCO 5—501 Howard St. ° 200 Bay St.—TORONTO 3 








@ Relief Valve 


A “Pressure Relief Valve,” which is 
claimed to maintain a_ pre-determined 





pressure by relieving excessive pressures 
fuel and hydraulic lines, has been 





Valve for maintaining given pressures. 


developed by the Aerotec Company of 
White Plains, N. Y. The -valve can be 
set, by means of an outside adjusting 
screw, to the desired pressure at any time 
without interrupting its operation. It 
is available for pressures ranging from 
5 to 100 p.s.i. in units having individual 
ranges of approximately 15 p.s.i. The 
inlet and outlet are in. a straight line. 
Over-all dimensions are: length, 2% 
inches; width, /% inch; height, 2 inches; 
and weight, 4 ounces. 


@ Auxiliary Unit 

A new auxiliary unit for removing 
heavy particles ahead of the dust collector 
is presented by the Claude B. Schneible 
Co. of Detroit. The ‘“Velocitrap” is 
placed in the intake duct ahead of the 





Basic Improvements Realized 


in this New Flotation Machine 





Cutting costs in dressing low grade ores can be accomplished 
only by finding entirely new processes or by definitely improving 
past methods. ; 

In collaboration with Dr. A. W. Fahrenwald, ‘Mine and Smel- 
ter’ presents a flotation machine which embodies an important 
new patented principle of agitation and aeration. 

Dr. Fahrenwald is one of the world’s distinguished authorities 
on flotation. The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. is a fifty year old 
concern, known internationally for the development of Marcy Rod 
and Ball Mills. Such a combination of scientific and manufactur- 
ing responsibility should make sense to mill operators. 

Let one of Mine and Smelter’s staff engineers present the 
merits of the Massco-Fahrenwald Flotation Machine to you and 
your consultants personally. 


Main Office: Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., El Paso, Salt Lake City, 1775 Broadway. 
New York, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, W. R. Judson, Santiago and Lima 
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collector. Solids are separated from the 
air stream by means ‘of a slot-shaped 
opening in an elbow of the duct with- 
in the unit, expelled by centrifugal force 
through the slot and deposited in a hop- 





Removes heavy particles ahead of collector. 


per. A smaller shielded slot, placed op- 
posite the intake slot, re-admits the air 
into the duct and prevents back pressure. 
Only a small amount of solid matter is 
said to reach the dust collector. The 
Velocitrap is made in four types, with 
sizes ranging from 2,000 to 20,000 cfm. 
It is adaptable to any wet or dry method 
of dust collection. 


@® New Generator 

A new a.-c. generator for general- 
purpose power in engine generator sets 
has been announced by the Electric Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co. of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Known as “Regulectric’’, this 
unit employs a built-in voltage regulat- 





Employs built-in regulator. 


ing circuit which is claimed to require 
no attention in operation to maintain 
a voltage of power-line quality. The 
regulator has no moving parts and is 
factory-set to hold the voltage within 
+2 per cent. from no load to full load, 
with normal engine speed regulation. 
This regulator employs a series-resonant 
circuit to control the output voltage of 
the full-wave rectifier which energizes 
the exciter field. A sudden change in 
generator voltage will effect a similar 
change in the rectifier output which 
opposes the exciter field potential and 
reduces the magnetic field of the exciter, 
thereby opposing or regulating this 
change in generator voltage. 
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@ Rotary Dryer 


The L. R. Christie Co. of New York, 
manufacturers of several types of rotary 
dryers, offer one system which employs 
the “direct heat counterflow principle.” 
(See accompanying sketch.) As distin- 
guished from the type called the “semi- 
direct heat dryer” (described on page 
123 of, Pir anp Quarry for March, 
1946), this dryer has a plain single shell. 
It is used in operations involving no 
limitation, such as temperature or dis- 
coloration of the product, for economy. 

The furnace is located at the dis- 
charge end, and the gases pass in direct 
contact, but in a direction counter to 
that of the material. This obviously per- 
mits considerable heat loss in unneces- 
sary heating of material and radiation. 


@ Emergency Kit 


War-time demands necessitated the 


development of a pack-type, oxy-acety- 
lene emergency cutting outfit which the 
manufacturer, the Victor Equipment: Co. 























Operator carries complete unit. 
of San Francisco, is now offering for 


industrial applications. Designed primar- 
ily for rescue work, this compact unit 
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Direct heat counterflow principle. 


is recommended for use in industry when 
steel cutting is necessary. The unit, in- 
cluding a spare oxygen cylinder, is held 
in an aluminum cradle; the entire as- 
sembly fits into a canvas bag which 
is strapped on the back of the operator 
when in use. All regulators are preset 
at the factory to simplify operation. 
When not in use, the outfit is kept in 
an aluminum carrying case which also 
holds all the paraphernalia required for 
the protection of the operator. 


@ Screw Conveyor 


An all-welded conveyor screw is now 
offered by the Lee Spring Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Since blades are sub- 
ject to maximum wear and have to be 
replaced periodically, the Lee Spring Co. 
states that its conveyor screw, which has 
the blades welded to the shaft, will af- 
ford a saving on replacement. The 
blades are made from steel, stainless 
and alloy steels, bronze or other 
materials. 

The screw consists of a band of steel, 
wound edgewise and pitched to form a 


Increased working radius. 












helix. Special features claimed for this 
product are: low cost, since no pattern 
making, molding or snagging are re- 





All-welded construction. 


quired; increased strength; and light 
weight and maximum volume, because 
of a smaller shaft diameter and the ab- 
sence of fillets. 


@ Power Shovel 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. of 
Findlay, O., recently announced its new 
model 70 “High-Lift Clipper” power 
shovel, which features a longer boom and 
dipper stick than earlier models. The 
manufacturer states that the 22-foot 
boom and 17-foot, 4-inch dipper stick 
provides for deeper digging, higher 
dumping and a greater digging radius, 
thereby making the High-Lift Clipper, 
with its %-yard bucket, suitable for strip- 


ping, stock piling and quarrying. 


All operations are vacuum-power con- 
trolled. The long crawlers and wide 
crawler treads are said to give sure foot- 
ing and correct balance for stability when 
the long boom and dipper stick are used 
to their full advantage. 












PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


Menufectured exactly te your 
specifications. 


TRADE NOTES 


R. G.  LeTour- 
neau, Inc., of Peoria 
has announced the 
appointment of 
Stanley D. Means 
to the newly-cre- 
ated position of do- 
mestic sales man- 
ager. Mr. Means 
CHICAGO PERFORATING co. will have charge of 


2435 W. 241! PLAC CHICAGO, ILL. all Le Tourneau 
‘Tele, hone CANAL 1459 sales in the United 


an re ams 
awali, an aska. 

His duties will ins > ° “OO 
clude management of LeTourneau’s 
Eastern, Central, and Western sales ter- 
ritories and governmental sales, as well 
as continued personal supervision of in- 
dustrial sales. 





Any sise or style in thick- 
aess of steel wanted alee 
den ail Cae. 

e promptly 

oresent screens at lowest peices. 









The Hercules Steel Products Company, 
Galion, Ohio, announces that there has 
been a reorganization of its capital struc- 
ture and of its parent company, The 
Galion Metallic Vault Company. The 
parent company, since 1914, has been 
manufacturing and selling truck equip- 
ment through its unincorporated subsi- 
diary, known as the Hercules Steel Prod- 
ucts Company. 

In the reorganization, the Hercules 
Steel Products Corporation of Delaware 
has been organized. This holding com- 
pany now controls the stock of the 
Galion Metallic Vault Company, Galion, 
Ohio, and also operates the unincorpo- 
rated subsidiary which will still function 
under the name of Hercules Steel Prod- 
ucts Company. 








The American Brake Shoe Company 
announces that the name of its abrasion- 
resistant material, ““ABK Ni-Hard Alloy,” 


Regulate CAPACITY... Goutrol DENSITY... has been shortened to “ABK Metal”. 


This is a Ni-Hard casting made in ac- 
while pump is: runnin cordance with techniques developed in 
P P g Brake Shoe’s experimental foundry. ABK 
Metal is now being produced at Mahwah, 
New Jersey, and Melrose Park, Illinois. 





@ The Denver Adjustable Stroke Diaphragm Pump* 


permits quick, easy change of pump stroke by means of . 
a conveniently located handwheel . . . to regulate and Emerson H. Todd has been appointed 


sales manager of the American Cable & 
control the density and flow of thickened or high specific Sasund ‘Wire Subs. Diviiens of te 


gravity pulps and sludges. ue American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 


‘ on tale . . * succeeding Frank W. Bemis, who re- 
Available in five sizes, with capa signed to enter another line of business 


24 hours. Write now to any:one of: the conveniently lo- in Omaha, Nebraska. 
cated Deco offices listed below . for*recommendations to 


best vane The Milwaukee Hydraulics Corp. has 
a eee yon nenps problems. announced the appointment of Don 


_ Smith, former sales manager of the Gen- 
@ Manufacturers of the... DENVER “SUB-A eral Excavator Co. of Marion, O., as 


FLOTATION MACHINE... Standard the World Over its new vice-president and director of 
<* 2 sales. Before joining General Excavator 


42. “The form that makes ite rlends happier. healthier, and. wealthier” Mr. Smith had been associated with the _ 


Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee. 
DEK VER ZQUIPMENT COMPANY . In a recent week-long meeting at 
P.O. BOX 5268 ¢ DENVER 17, COLORADO Cedar’ Rapids, Ia., district sales repre- 
DENVER 17 COLORADO PO bor 5768 OR ' nichwesd sia el sentatives of LaPlant-Choate Manufac- 
MEW YORK CITY 1 NY 4114 Empire State Bidg ’ VER BC edit Foncier Bldg ESBURG S$ AFRICA & Village Road turing Co., Inc., were officially informed 
ESPERO 11123 Bell Bier 3 higan 0 DF Edificio Pedro de Gante, Gant CHMOND. AUSTRALIA. $30 Victoria Street of the company’s new sales policies by 
E. R. (Ed) Galvin, newly appointed ex- 





*Patented. 
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ecutive vice-president and general sales 
manager. 

it was announced that immediate steps 
are being taken to establish a completely 
new world-wide LaPlant-Choate dealer 
sales and service organization, with a 
number of new dealers already ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Galvin stated that all LaPlant- 
Choate products, including hydraulic 
dozers and land clearing equipment 
which ‘will continue to be available for 
use with Caterpillar tractors throughout 
1946, and possibly longer, will be sold 
and serviced exclusively by LaPlant- . : bie ea: 

Choate dealers as rapidly as such dealers The new factory branch built by LaPlant-Choate at Oakland, California. 
are appointed. 





Representatives at the meeting wit- For the second time in four years, Business Papers annual business paper 
nessed demonstrations of the company’s R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of Peoria, IIl., advertising competition. LeTourneau en- 
improved line of 6-, 8-, and 14-cubic- was named a winner in the Associated tered in the machinery-equipment divi- 





yard cable scrapers and a preview work- 
out of its new high speed, rubber-tired 
prime mover and 15-cubic-yard scraper 
combination. It was announced that a 
limited number of these new rubber- 
tired machines will be produced this 
year, with full scale production follow- 
ing in 1947, 

The company has established a factory 
branch at Oakland, Calif., to replace the 
LaPlant-Choate facilities at San Lean- 
dro, Calif. The new branch will include 
the sales, service and parts headquarters 
for seven western states, in addition to 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and Brit- 
ish Columbia. S. I. Harris, western di- 
vision sales manager, will be in charge. 
(See illustration on this page.) ; 


The Bury Com- 
pressor Co. of Erie, 
Pa., announces the 
election of B. C. 
O’Brien as _presi- 
dent and general 
manager. 

Prior to joining 
the Bury Compres- 
sor Co., Mr. O’- 
Brien was associa- 
ted for a number 
of years with the 
Roots - Connersville 


Blower Corp., of 


oe oo CONVEYOR BELTS 


president and sales 


nas del ac ee ia TOR, aca. ... give LONG SERVICE ... BIG TONNAGE... 
tures motor-driven and steam-driven sta- LOW BELT COST PER TON CONVEYED because 


So every Cincinnati Belt must meet rigid manufacturing 
standards before it is shipped. 

















se  Thermoid Rubber 

caret yg Pos Material and every production operation is checked 
fl N. J., announces the scrupulously and then as a final check, a section of each =; 
4 Losey tage belt is given exhaustive laboratory tests. This is your assur- 
industrial sales pro- ance of “top” service from a Cincinnati Conveyor Belt. 
fm motion manager. . 

Mr. Hoeflich was ‘oe 
formerly connected : pee ee: e Pe 
with Ace Manufac- 
turing Co. of Phila- 
delphia as sales and 

E. C. Hoeflich advertising manager, 

and with Henry Diss- 

ton & Sons of Philadelphia as manager 
of the Steel Specialties Division. 
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NEW HOLLAND MODEL 3030 
DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKER. 


With twin impellers rotating in opposite direc- 
tions for greater impact action, the New Hol- 
land model 3030 will reduce run-of-quarry 
stone as large as 30 inch to minus one inch... 
at the rate of 100 to 150 tons per hour with from 
100 to 150 HP. 


Products from agricultural lime dust to road bal- 
last stone can be produced in one pass with a 
relatively small percentage of oversize. Over- 
size may be re-run just as is done in any con- 
ventional closed circuit plant. 


Ideal for the low cost production of ag-lime. or 
various sizes of road rock and concrete aggre- 
gate, it is equally suitable for gravel or quarry 
operation. For complete information, write 
Dept. E-2, Industrial Division. 


Model 3030 Breaker. reciprocating 
feeder. power unit and gen- 
erator mounted on skids. 





NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE (2) COMPANY 


NEW HOLLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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sion, was chosen from among 750 entries 
including many of the country’s greatest 
manufacturing organizations. The Peoria 
firm was the only manufacturer of con- 
struction equipment to be cited in the 
seven-division competition. 


Paul B. Reinhold, president of the 
Atlas Equipment Corp. of Pittsburgh. 
and first vice-president of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, served as 
toastmaster at a dinner given in honor 
of several Latin American engineers on 
May 24. The twenty honorees are tour- 
ing the United States to study highway 
construction. 

. 


Link-Belt Co. headquarters at Balti- 
more, formerly located at 906 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 1, will be moved on 
July 1 to the firm’s new offices at 612 
Kyser Building, Baltimore 2. 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago, dealers in used railway cars, ma- 
chinery and equipment, announce the 
appointment of Charles A. Marshall as 
general manager, effective May 15, 1946. 


The International Harvester Co. has 
taken formal title to and possession of 
its new Louisville, Ky., Works on Crit- 
tenden Drive, Ralph C. Archer, vice- 
president in charge of the company’s 


farm tractor division, has announced. 


Top management personnel of the 
Louisville Works, consists of J. E. Har- 
ris, works manager; W. A. Salzmann, 
general superintendent; G. E. Reimers, 
assistant general superintendent; O. A. 
Goethals, works auditor; and R. C. Alm- 
gren, industrial relations manager. Pro- 
duction of the new Farmall Cub tractors 
and other tractor manufacturing opera- 
tions will be planned in the immediate 
future. 


The Brooks Equipment and Manufac- 
turing Company of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: J. Raymond Johnson, vice- 
president in charge of sales;. John W. 
Peters, sales manager; Richard G. Howes, 
assistant sales manager, Knoxville dis- 
trict; W. R. Mitchell, assistant sales man- 
ager, Chattanooga district. 


The name of Coaltoter Conveyor Co. 
(Not Inc.), of Chicago has been changed 
to Material Movement Industries, ef- 
fective May 15. According to Horton 
Conrad, managing partner, the name 
was changed to portray more accurately 
the breadth of the company’s equipment 
and activities in the materials-handling 
field. 


The purchase of an 1l-acre site and 
plans for the immediate erection of a 
new factory has been announced by the 
Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., Inc., West- 
field, N. Y. The new facilities will be 
used for enlarging the production sched- 
ule of Ajax vibrating conveyors and 
screens. The building will have 9,000 
square feet of floor space, with fabrica- 





tion arranged for end-to-end flow tiom 
raw materials to shipping desk. 

The plant now used by the Ajax 
Screen and Conveyor Division will be 
used for development and testing and for 
machine shop operations. 


Milton H. Smith 
has been named su- 
pervisor of fork-type 
lift truck engineer- 
ing for the Hyster 
Company, with 
headquarters in the 
Portland, Ore., home 7 
office. 

The Hyster Com- 
pany, manufacturer 
of pneumatic tire 
fork-type and strad- 
dle lift trucks and 
also builders of 
winches, hoists and cranes for use with 
“Caterpillar” track-type tractors, recently 
announced the addition of a 4,000-pound 
fork-type truck to their line. The unit 
is being manufactured in the new Dan- 
ville, Ill., plant. 





M. H. Smith 


The Hewitt Rubber Corp. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has changed its name to Hewitt- 
Robins, Incorporated, thereby bringing 
in the identity of its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Robins Conveyors, Incorporated. 
The change was announced by Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president, after it had been 
approved by the stockholders in Buffalo 
on April 30. Harold H. Von Thaden, 
first vice-president of Robins Conveyors, 
was elected a director of Hewitt-Robins 
Incorporated. 


The Chase Bag Company of New York 
City will celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of its founding this year by erecting a 
modern factory building in St. Louis. The 
new plant will have 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. The St. Louis Chase 
branch was opened in 1866 by Francis 
H. Ludington as the first of the firm’s 
western plants. A new site was pur- 
chased for the proposed building. 


The Construction 
Equipment Division _ 
of the Worthington _ 
Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation an- , 
nounces the appoint- — 
ment of George H.. ~ 
Allen as sales pro- 
motion specialist for 
Blue Brute Rock 
Drills. i 

Mr. ‘Allen comes 
to this position after 
42 months of serv- 
ice with the Army 
Air Forces. His final rank was that of 
lieutenant colonel. 





G. H. Allen 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, which’ 
50 years ago established the first research 
laboratory in the rubber industry, re- 
cently broke ground for a new and com- 
plete research center. The announcement - 
was made as the company observed the 
75th anniversary of its founding. 

The new research laboratories will be 
erected on a 260-acre tract almost exact- 
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ly halfway between Akron and Cleveland 
near Brecksville on one of the highest 
locations in Cuyahoga County. Present 
plans call for five separate completely 
air-conditioned buildings. (See _ illustra- 
tion on this page.) 


At the directors’ meeting of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Inc., the following 
officers were re-elected: Lester N. Selig, 
chairman of the board; J. F. MacEnulty, 
vice-chairman of the board; Ernest Mur- 
phy, president. 

The following new officers were elect- 
ed: H. J. Gearhart, executive vice-presi- 
dent, to succeed Geo. H. Fleming; C. P. 
Mapp, vice-president; H. Odle and F. L. 
Johnson (re-elected), vice-presidents ; 
H. E. Chilcoat and G. J. Lindroth, vice- 
presidents; B. W. Harvey, secretary; 
F. D. Evans, treasurer. 


L. O. McLean 
has been appointed 
sales manager of 
the General Exca- 
vator Company of 
Marion, Ohio, man+ 
ufacturers of shovels, 
cranes, draglines and 
other materials- 
handling equipment. 
He succeeds Don 
B. Smith, who has 
resigned. 

Mr. McLean 
founded the Mc- 
Lean Construction Company in Pitts- 
burgh and later entered the sales field 
as a distributor for several manufacturers 
of construction and excavating equip- 
ment. He joined General’s staff in 1920. 





L. O. McLean 


The retirement of 
Carl O. Wold, a 
vice - president of 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. and _ executive 
head of the Russell 
Grader Manufactur- 
ing Co. prior to its 
acquisition by “Cat- 
erpillar” in 1928, has 
been announced by 
L. B. Neumiller, 
president. 

C. O. Wold Mr. Wold retires 
after 40 years of 

service, including special assignments 
during World War I and World War II. 





The following new appointments have 
been announced by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Stamford Division, 
of New York: 

Meade Johnson, marketing manager; 
Frank Boxwell, manager, of builders’ 
hardware sales; R. T. Mitchell, transfer- 
red to Washington, D. C., to handle the 
Federal Government’s builders’ hardware 
contracts with Yale; V. A. Waldron, New 
England sales territory; John Meyer, 
Kentucky and Tennessee sales territory; 
George Canon, Michigan sales territory. 


Recent changes in the personnel of 
the Crusher and Process Machinery di- 
visions of the Nordberg Manufacturing 
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The new Goodrich research laboratory at Brecksville, Ohio. 





PULVERIZERS 


Hundreds of Installations . . 
Use Bradley Pulverizers 
for the reduction of 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
Cement Materials and all 
Dry, Non-Metallic Minerals 


CAPACITIES: 1 TO 50 TONS PER HOUR 
FINENESSES: 20 TO 350 MESH 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 












INDUSTRIAL 


LOADER 


Available for 
INTERNATIONAL 


I-9 ID-9 
W-9 


Soon Available for 






Lifés 4,000 Pound Load Q; Feet 


The ‘Ottawa’? INDUSTRIAL Hydraulic Front-End 

LOADER is a HEAVY DUTY Machine . . . it lifts 4000 INTERNATIONAL 
pounds of Sand, Gravel, Rock, Coal, Steel Pipe, Dirt TD 6 
or Other Bulk Materials to a height of 9% feet quickly 7" 

and easily . . . it assures operator perfectly CLEAR CATERPILLAR 


VISION at all times, is quickly and simply ATTACHED 
or DETACHED and is SHIPPED COMPLETE (there’s 

absolutely nothing additional to buy or add) with com- 22 
plete HYDRAULIC SYSTEM including pump and valve. 
Bulldozer blade. Snowplow and Boom attachments are 
available. Write or wire today for FREE ILLUS- ym 
TRATED FOLDER and prices. Immediate shipment. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


OTTAW ARE, KANSAS 
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Sauerman Slackline Cableway above is 
lifting gravel from wide pit and de- 
livering 110 cu. yd. an hour to plant 
at cost of few cents a yard. 





Here is a typical Sauerman Scraper 
setup with elevated tail bridle stock- 
pites two sizes of rock at crushing 
plant. 











INCREASE YOUR 


PROFITS 


by moving materials 
the SAUERMAN Way 


Lower costs are the rule when Sauer- 
man Scrapers and Slackline Cable- 
ways are used in sand and gravel 
excavation. stockpiling and other 
work where earth materials have to 
be moved distances of several hun- 
dred feet or more. 


Digging. hauling and automatic 
dumping of any bulk material be- 
come one continuous operation, en- 
tirely controlled by one operator. 
First cost is low: upkeep is simple. 


Wide range of handling capacities 
and operating spans. Electric, gas- 
oline or Diesel power. 


Let Saverman engineers study your digging or stockpiling problems. Their advice 
may save you money and will be given free. Write for catalog. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


ae 534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ACCURATE PROPORTIONING 





SCHAFFER 


POIDOMETER 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO., 2828 Smaliman St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Constant accuracy in blending 
combined with high-speed oper- 
ation make the Poidometer in- 
valuable in proportioning either 
raw or finished materials. 


Over 1000 Poidometers are now 
serving industry by insuring 
fast and accurate feeding, con- 
veying, weighing and recording. 


Available with remote control 
recording and operating devices, 
and total weight recorders. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 5 
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Company are as follows: 

E. R. Schultz, assistant sales manager; 
K. S. Block, formerly of the Milwaukee 
office, Eastern District manager at New 
York; G. E. Jarpe, also of Milwaukce, 
manager of the Northwestern District 
(crusher and process machinery) at 
Spokane; J. B. Bond and H. N. Propp, 
sales engineers, assigned to the engineer- 
ing staff at Milwaukee; T. D. Davis, 
formerly of the Los Angeles office, man- 
ager of the Southwestern District (crusher 
and process machinery). 


Eric E. Sommer, sales engineer with 
the Linde Air Products Co., New Prod- 
ucts Division, was one of the victims of 
the disastrous fire which swept the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago on June 5. 

Mr. Sommer has been with the Linde 
Air Products Co. since 1935. Employed 
as an associate engineer at the Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., plant, he later became 
assistant to the research manager, and 
then was transferred to the New York 
office.- He was made a sales engineer for 
the New Products Division in April, 
1945. 


Continued growth 
of Denver Equip- 
ment Company has 
necessitated the ad- 
dition of a new vice- 
president, T. S. 
Bailey, Jr. This 
work involves ex- 
pansion programs of 
both the Denver 
Equipment Co. and 
foreign manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries op- 
erating in Canada, 
Africa, Europe, Lat- 
in America and the Far East. 

Mr. Bailey has been associated with 
Denver Equipment Co. for 14 years, hav- 
ing been sales manager prior to his new 
appointment. In that capacity Mr. Bailey 
traveled extensively throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere and has just returned 
from a survey of Africa and Europe. 





T. S. Bailey 


+ The _ Thermoid 

Co., Trenton, N. J., 
| has announced the 
appointment o f 
H. C. Anderson as 
director of research 
for the firm. 

Mr. Anderson was 
formerly associated 
with the Flintkote 
Co., the Chrysler 
Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co. in re- 

H. C. Anderson search, engineering 

and managerial ca- 
pacities, respectively. 


The golden anniversary of the Mac- 
white Company of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
was celebrated in ceremonies held on 
April 27 in that city. More than 1,200 
persons were in attendance. The factory 
of the original firm was moved from 
Coal City, Illinois, to Kenosha in 1912. 
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Literature 


The pieces of literature listed below can 

be obtained direct from the manufac- 

turers named, or requests can be ad- 

dressed to Pit and Quarry's "Service 
to Readers" Department. 














NoTES FROM THE War RECORD OF 
AMERICAN Boscu, A Story oF TEAM- 
worK. Description of the firm’s record 
in the production of electrical equipment 
and machinery vital to the winning of 
the recent war. American Bosch Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Mass. 

EguipMENT. Three leaflets covering 
reconversion inventory of (1) centrifu- 
gal pumps, (2) V-belt drives, and (3) 
electric motors. Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, 575 Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


SHOVEL-CRANE-DRAGLINE. Specifica- 
tion bulletin on 14-cubic yard self-pro- 
pelled unit combining the functions of 
shovel, crane and dragline. Folder de- 
scribes power flow, construction and 
operation. General Excavator, Marion, 
Ohio. 

Cuampion Hi-Lirt Suction Booster. 
Describes device for lifting water beyond 
drafting capacity of most pumpers. W. 
S. Darley & Co., Chicago. 

Let’s Use Our HEaDs AND SavE Our 
Feet. Information for all plants using 


safety shoes. Hy-Test Division, Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


TAILORING IN METAL. 19 pages. A 
manual on welded fabrication for engi- 
neers and designers. The United Welding 
Co., Middletown, O. 

JoHNsoN ALL- WELDED’ BUCKETs. 
Specifications—4 pages. C. S. Johnson 
Company, Champaign, Illinois. 

Positive Grip. 8 pages. Bulletin F-2. 
Electroline Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

PIONEER PRESENTS THE TRIPLE ROLL 
CrusHER. Form No. 706. 4 pages, with 
insert. Pioneer Engineering Works, Min- 
neapolis 13, Minn. 


Kure-Ken Stmpiex CrusuHers. Bul- 
letin 603. 4 pages. The Straub Manu- 
facturing Co., Oakland 7, Calif. 


Catatoc 370. Shows for the first time 
Foxboro’s line of Dynalog electronic in- 
struments, until recently limited to mili- 
tary applications. The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. 


Contractors’ Pump MANuAL. 39 
pages. Contractors’ Pump Bureau of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT. Preview 
of Internation TD-24 Diesel TracTrac- 
Tor. International Harvester Co. of 
America. 


Satsspury Automatic CLuTcH. 4 
pages. Salsbury Motors, Inc., Los An- 
geles. 


DIESELS WITH ENDURANCE. 23 pages. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Lone Star Masonry CEMENT. 4 


pages. Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
York City. 
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RADCO axis 


Use KADCO Dust Control equipment on your 
rock drills for greater drilling footage—less 
blacksmithing—longer tool life—better work- 
ing conditions. Available in a wide range of 
sizes for all operations. For sale or lease. 


Write for Information 


a .@-\bleco ms Ge) -1-16)-7- Wale) 


LONG ISLAND CITY. N.Y 
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FARREL 


CRUSHER S. 


complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Grovel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 


FARREL-BACON 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
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Your Crushing 
Problems 


ARE NOT TOO 
TOUGH 


for 


AMERICAN 
CRUSHERS 





American Type 24 


No matter how tough your crushing problems are . . . they're not too ~ 
tough for Americans. Americans are built to withstand severe contin- 
uous operation and at the same time give high tonnage reduction to 
uniform sizes, under even the toughest conditions. 


The American Crusher is ideally suited for high tonnage production 
in plant or quarry location with great flexibility to suit your seasonal 
demands. Americans provide a one-step operation from "one-man" 
stone to highly efficient closed-circuit reduction of breaker sizes. 


Of sturdy, dust-tight, sectional construction, American Crushers are 
designed for easy dismantling. They can be installed in minimum head- 
room for savings of valuable space. Capacities up to 250 TPH. 


Write for full information concerning your Crushing Problems 


i DOA ee 


, 1059 MACKLIND AVE. 
| Ling Crushers and Puluentyrs — ie 19 Mo. 








HROUGH PROCESSING THE WIRE— 
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FABRICATING THE WIRE ROPE— 


Por te 


WICKWIRE SPENCER WIRE ROPE 


is safeguarded by continued, careful control to assure the 
utmost in performance, safety and long life. Wickwire 
Spencer Wire Rope is available in all sizes and construc- 


tions— both regular lay and WISSCOLAY Preformed. 


HOW TO PROLONG ROPE LIFE 
AND LESSEN ROPE COSTS... 


Thousands of wire rope users—old hands and 
new—have found “Know Your Ropes” of 
inestimable value in lengthening life of wire 
rope. Contains 78 “right and wrong”’ illustra- 
tions, 41 wire rope life savers, 20 diagrams, 
tables, graphs and charts. For your FREE 


copy, write 


a WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION Ww. 
y th Colorado Fuel o iron Corporation: 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION 


EASTERN GENERAL SALES OFFICE ExECuTIVE OFFices WEST COAST OFFICES KEY CITY OFFICES 
261 Oclaware Ave., Suffate 2, HM. ¥, OENVER 2, COLORADO OAKLAND 4, CALIFORNIA S€E PHONE GOCE 





GrorGE WESTINGHOUSE — His Lire ~ 


AND His ACHIEVEMENTS. 36 pages. A © 
tribute to the founder of the Westing- ~ 
house Electric Corporation, prepared in 
observance of the firm’s 100th anniver- 7 
sary. The Westinghouse Electric Corpo- ~ 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 

CATERPILLAR—ANNUAL REport, 1945. © 
A 32-page booklet containing color photos 
of interesting Caterpillar applications, 
graphs, charts, sketches and a summary 
of the year’s accomplishments. Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

A PacKAGE OF PoWER aT Low Cost. © 
8 pages. Consolidated Diesel Electric 7% 
Corp., New York, N. Y. Bi 

Steam ContTrot: Catalog. 40 pages. 
Steam and liquid control equipment, in- 
cluding precision pressure regulating 
valves, pump governors, temperature reg- 
ulators, relief valves, float valves, self- 
cleaning strainers, water gauges, etc. O. C. 
Keckley, Co., Chicago. 

Tue Story or “A Goop Name In In- 
pustry.” 44 pages. The Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

VENN-SEVERIN INDUSTRIAL DIESELS, 
Type HCL. 1, 2 and 3 cylinder. Bulle- 
tin LS-1. Venn-Severin Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

VENN-SEVERIN INDUSTRIAL DIESELS, 
Type HCV. 4, 6, 8 and 10 cylinder. 
Bulletin No. VS-2. Venn-Severin Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 

VENN-SEVERIN MarINE DiEsELs, TyPE 
HCV. 4, 6, 8 and 10 cylinder. Bulletin 
No. VM-3. Venn-Severin Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

THE New Mover HR Home ite Port- 
ABLE Pump. Bulletin L-500. Homelite 
Corp., Portchester, N. Y. 

PorRTABLE HOMELITE GENERATORS. 
Homelite Corp., Portchester, N. Y. 

MonarcH GOVERNOR. 4 pages. Mon- 
arch Governor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Topay’s ANSWER Man—Your “Cat- 
ERPILLAR”’ DEALER. 12 pages. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 

CarerPittar Lone Lire-ExPectTAncy. 
16 pages. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 

THe New PD-10 Traier. Athey 
Products Corp., Chicago. 

Epco Evectropes. 14 pages. Eccles 
& Davies Machinery Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Drop, Frat Dre AnD UPsET Forcincs 
BY Kropp. 51 pages. Kropp Forge Co., 
Chicago. 

EicHt Prorir MAKING FEATURES. 
Publication No. FF-11. Electric Machin- 
ery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

Martow “Mup Hoc” DiAPpHRAGM 
Pumps. Bulletin No. M45. 11 pages. 
Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Hose Fittines. Catalog Section 3100. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Six Bulletins: JoHNsON PorTABLE SEC- 
TION CEMENT PLANTS; JOHNSON CEMENT 
BaTcHERS; JoHNSON Roap BuvuILpERs’ 
DutTcHMILL CEMENT PLANTS; JOHNSON 
ELEVATING CHARGER CEMENT BATCHING 
PLANT; JoHNSON COMPLETE BuLK CE- 
MENT PLANTS; JOHNSON Roap BUILDERS’ 
PorTABLE Bins. The C. S. Johnson Co., 
Champaign, IIl. ; 

605 Korurinc ExcavaToR—CRANE, 
SHoveL Draciine, Putt SHover. 27 
pages. The Koehring Co., Milwaukee. 
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STEARNS MIXERS 


Not a "Boom-born" Product, but 
PROVED through Years of Experience. 


Plant after plant has ordered its second, third, 
fourth and fifth machine . . 
ates as many as eighteen. 


. one profitably oper- 


When buying remember these STEARNS 
Advantages: 


® Lowest charging height: saves time, fatigue. 


® Lowest Maintenance: wear-resisting, removable, quick- 
ly shifted liner bars and adjustable “Sterloy” mixing 
blades cut maintenance costs. 


New Mixer Folder illustrating and describing these 
machines will be sent upon request. 


Discharge door opens easily, locks tight, won’t leak. 


Conveniently located door control saves time, waste 
motion. 


Bearings: Self-aligning, anti-friction, dustproof. 
Drums of steel plate welded to heavy heads. 


Offered in five capacities: 12, 18, 28, 42 and 50 cu. ft. 


with pulley, V-belt or Gear-head motor drive. Larger 
Now available for reasonably prompt delivery. 


sizes to order. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Vibration and Tamp-Type 
Blockmakers . . . Mixers . . . Skip-Loaders . . . Yardhoists 


GENE OLSEN, PRESIDENT 











ERY EIGHT HOURS 
AT LOWER COST 


Builders’ demands for stepped-up production operators’ attention. 
are promptly met with a BETTER BUILT double- 
unit concrete block machine. Precision produc- The double unit machine has the same sturdy, 
tion, at low cost, brings top quality, uniform blocks rugged construction ‘that marks every BETTER 
with an absolute minimum in maintenance and BUILT product. 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


BOB GRAVELEY INDUSTRIES, INC., ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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M. R. Warren, Originator 

Of Yardhoist, Appointed 

Darden Vice-president 
Millard R. War- 


ren, who was for- 
merly associated 
with his father, J. 
W. Warren, in the 
Southern Cast Stone 
Company of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, was 
recently appointed 
vice-president and 
consulting engineer 
by Roy Darden In- 
dustries, Inc., of At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Warren, a M. R. Warren 
veteran of 20 years’ experience in the 
concrete industry, has specialized in de- 
veloping manufacturing machinery and 
new operational methods. He is the de- 
signer of the pneumatic pick-up Stearns- 
Warren “Yardhoist” now being produced 
by the Stearns Manufacturing Company 
of Adrian, Michigan. Mr. Warren was 
also made a member of the Darden 
board of directors. 








Peckworth Named Member 
Of Two U.S.C.C. Councils 


Howard F. Peckworth, managing di- 
rector of the American Concrete Pipe As- 
sociation, has been appointed to two 
groups of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce—the National Council and 
the Construction Industry Advisory 
Council. The association has therefore 
established a vital contact with the 
U.S.C.C. and its construction industry 
representative, F. Stuart Fitzpatrick. 





Florida Concrete Products 
Makers Form State Group 

As a result of several discussions among 
Florida concrete block manufacturers, the 
Florida Concrete Products Association 
was formed on May 20 at Tampa. A 
charter was adopted and the following 
officers were elected: J. L. Hart, presi- 
dent; Ted Clarkson, vice-president; H. R. 
Brengle, treasurer; Malcolm E. Boon, 
secretary. All are residents of Tampa. 





Testing ery Annual 
n 


Meeting Held in Buffalo 


Intensive activity marked all phases of 
the 1946 annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, which was 
held during the week of June 24-28 at 
the Statler Hotel in Buffalo.. In addition 
to the eight symposiums on technical sub- 
jects, other sessions were devoted to the 
effect of temperature on* cement and 
concrete, metals, plastics and other sub- 


stances. Of particular interest to con- 
crete manufacturers was the symposium 
on freezing-and-thawing tests of concrete. 

During the annual dinner President 
J. R. Townsend gave his address on “The 
Challenge of National and International 
Affairs to the Engineer,” and the guest 
speaker, Dr. B. K. Sandwell, editor of 
the Canadian publication, Saturday 
Night, spoke on “A Testing Time for 
Canada.” 

The following new officers were elected 
for 1947: Arthur W. Carpenter, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, president; and R. L. 
Templin, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, vice-president, who will serve with 
T. A. Boyd, Research Laboratories Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation, 
senior vice-president. 





California Firm Installs 
$20,000 Batching Plant 


The Dinuba Cement Pipe Works at 
Dinuba, California, has announced plans 
for expanding its operations by adding 
ready-mixed concrete to its products. In 
preparation for the new activity, Clar- 
ence Gray, proprietor, stated that a $20,- 
000 cement batching plant was being 
installed. The main portion of the plant 
has been completed; and sand and gravel 
storage bins and a spur railroad track 
will be added. Transit-mix trucks will 
deliver the concrete. It is believed that 
the building of the Friant-Kern canal 
in this area will stimulate private i | 
construction. 


+ 
; 





The Bedford Cement Products Com+ 
pany, near Lockport, New York, which 
has been operated by Marvin Bedford for 
the last 15 years, was sold to Nolan C. 
Welch and Leonard Bray, both of Niagara 
Falls, New York, for a consideration 
slightly more than $20,000. In addition, 
to the equipment the sale also included 
a 56-acre farm. 


fvonts 


October 7, 1946—Chicago. 34th 
National Safety Congress and 
exposition, Stevens Hotel. 





October 16-19, 1946—Kansas City, 
Mo. Fall meeting, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 


March 5-7, 1947—Los Angeles. 
17th annual convention, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, Biltmore Hotel. 














$200,000 Firm to Open 
First Concrete Block Plant 
In Chihuahua, Mexico 


At Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Fomento de Construcciones Chihua- 
huenes, S. A., was recently organized 
with a capital of $200,000. The new 
firm, which will operate the city’s first 
concrete products plant, will manufac- 
ture building blocks, conduit blocks, floor 
slabs, sills, pipe, and other similar items. 
It will also introduce ready-mixed con- 
crete for the first time in this area. The 
company will be managed by an affil- 
iated firm, Fomento Industrial Chihua- 
hense, S. A. 

Aggregates will be obtained from the 
firm’s own quarries, and cement from a 
new plant, now nearing completion, of 
Cementos de Chihuahua, S. A. 


C.P.A. Releases Block 
For Small Unrated Jobs 


Provision for making brick, tile and 
concrete blocks available for unrated 
small quantity needs, such as minor main- 
tenance and repair jobs, has been made 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. 

For the last five months two C.P.A. 
regulations (Directions 6 and 7 to Priori- 
ties Regulation 33) have provided for 
channeling 60 per cent. of production of 
these building materials into the veterans’ 
housing program, under HH preference 
ratings. So many HH rated orders, how- 
ever, have been received and filled in 
addition to this 60 per cent. that the 
supply of brick, tile and concrete blocks 
required for small jobs which are per- 





missible or authorized under present con- 
struction regulations but do not carry 
preference ratings, has almost vanished. 

By the recent amendment of these di- 
rections dealers are advised that, on 
quantities of these materials obtained by 
them without extending HH ratings back 
to the producers, and placed in their 
yard inventories, they need not use more 
than 20 per cent. to fill HH rated orders. 





Dewey & Almy President 
Witnesses A-Bomb Test 


Bradley Dewey, president of the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was one of the 
two civilian members of the joint chiefs 
of staff evaluation commission sent to 
Bikini atoll to witness the testing of the 
atom bomb. (Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was the second civilian mem- 
ber. ) ; 

Mr. Dewey is president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and was - National 
Rubber Director during World War II. 
His firm has been active in the develop- 
ment of grinding aids for Portland cement 
and in research on new air-entraining 
agents used in the production of air- 
entrained concretes. 





William M. Stoner, Jr., an executive 
of the Western Concrete Products Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Nebraska, was recently 
presented with the bronze star medal for 
heroism in battle during recent hostilities. 
Mr. Stoner is the son of William M. 
Stoner, Sr., president of the Western 
Concrete Products Company. 





Members of the board of directors of the American Concrete Institute at their annual 
Spring meeting on May 31, visiting the laboratories of the Bureau of Reclamation at Denver. 
Pictured in front of the bureau's 4,000,000-pound concrete testing machine are (left 
to right): R. F. Blanks, chief of research, Bureau of Reclamation; Professor H. J. Gilkey, lowa 
State College; Paul W. Norton, consulting engineer; H. P. Bigler, Connors Steel Company; 
Alexander Foster, Warner Company; R. R. Zipprodt, American Iron and Steel Institute; 
Walker R. Young, chief engineer, Bureau of Reclamation; Harrison F. Gonnerman, Portland 
Cement Association and president of the American Concrete Institute; Fred Van Atta, Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute; Charles S. Whitney, Consulting Engineer; H. F. Thompson, General 
Material Company; Stanton Walker, National Sand and Gravel Association; Henry L. Ken- 
nedy, Dewey & Almy Company; R. B. Young, Hydro Electric Power Commission of Canada; 
and Douglas E. Parsons, National Bureau of Standards. 
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McCormick Medal Awarded 
To William G. Kaiser for 
Farm Engineering Service 


At the banquet of the American §o. 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers held June 
26 at St. Louis, William G. Kaiser, man- 
ager of the Portland Cement Association’s 


W. G. Kaiser 


farm bureau, was awarded the Cyrus Hall 
McCormick Medal for exceptional and 
meritorious engineering achievement in 
agriculture. 

Mr. Kaiser, a graduate of Iowa State 
College, became affiliated with the agri- 
cultural engineering department of the 
P.C.A. in 1917, taking charge of edu- 
cational and promotional work for the 
use of concrete on the farm. From 1933 
to 1945 he supervised the association’s 
work for the extension of concrete in 
dwelling-house construction, as well as 
the development, improvement and pro- 
motion of precast building products. 

This activity led to the nation-wide 
adoption of standard specifications for 
both hollow and solid load-bearing block 
and for non-load-bearing units. It also re- 
sulted in Mr. Kaiser’s chairmanship of a 
committee on concrete building units in 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

In 1935 Mr. Kaiser hecame a member 
of the American Concrete Institute, an 
organization in which he has served on 
committees dealing with standards, shop 
manufacture and recommended practices 
for concrete silo construction. Mr. 
Kaiser has also had a distinguished record 
of service in the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, with which he 
has been actively associated for nearly 
30 years. He is at present a member of 
the A.S.A.E. advisory committee to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 





John L. Barry, 41, who founded the 
Lafayette, Concrete & Pipe Company, 
Inc., of Lafayette, Louisiana, died on 
June 27, 
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Gibson’s Streamlined Plant Increases 
Output of Concrete Irrigation Pipe 


ENOUGH concrete pipe to 

lay a line from Los Angeles 

to Seattle, a distance of ap- 

proximately 1,200 miles, 

has been manufactured by 

Gibson’s Concrete Pipe of Delano, 

California, during the 30 years of its 
existence. 

Climaxing its long and successful 

career as a pipe manufacturer, the 





"By HARRY F. UTLEY 





concern recently began operations at 
a new and modern plant. Machine- 
made pipes in sizes from 6 to 36 
inches in diameter, all of the tongue- 
and-groove variety, predominate, al- 
though the concern expects to pro- 
duce more of the large sizes in the 
immediate future. Practically all 
the output is used for irrigation lines 
and a considerable proportion of the 
tonnage produced is also laid by the 
company’s own forces. Its annual 
payroll is near the $100,000 mark. 
About 40 workmen are employed at 
the plant and in field operations, 
which include surveying, mapping, 
trenching and laying the pipes. Me- 
tallic valves, gates. and the like used 
to contro] the water are also stocked 
and sold by the company in the 
course of installing and maintaining 
irrigation systems. 

The business was founded by 
Robert J. Gibson (now retired and 
living in Salinas, California) and is 
being ably directed by his son, M. C. 
Gibson. Although it has been lo- 
cated in Delano for many years, the 
original plant was in Lancaster, Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Gibson’s right-hand 
man is Assistant Manager Percy J. 
Gilbert, who has been with the com- 
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Left: Main building of Gibson's Concrete 
Pipe plant at Delano, California. 


Right: General view of the storage yard at 
the Gibson plant. 


‘ pany for 17 years. E. Moreno is the 


plant superintendent and B. Ortiz 
supervises field operations. 

The present plant is located about 
10 blocks from the old plant, which 
was abandoned when the ‘new oper- 
ation went into production. The 
main plant building is 80 by 132 feet 
in size and there is a 50- by 120-foot 
garagé and shop building on the 
property. The offices are housed in 
a separate structure. The floors in 
the plant and a large portion of the 
yard are paved. The buildings are 
of corrugated-metal construction. 

Aggregates and sacked cement are 
received by truck. Two tamp-type 
machines are used in pipe produc- 
tion. One of these is a new L. & W. 


The trencher owned by the company shown 
in operation. 


tamper manufactured by the San 
Jose Well & Pump Company. It 
consists of a turntable, tamper me- 
chanism and hydraulic core lift, all 
mounted on a heavy steel frame and 
supported by the tubular steel col- 
umn. The other unit is a Herr tam- 
per, which was used in the old plant 
and which was largely rebuilt and 
provided with a feeder before being 
installed in the new plant. Two 
12-cubic foot mixers, one a Besser 
and the other a Blystone, mix the 
concrete, which is elevated to the 
hoppers of the pipe machines by 
skip hoists. ‘The company is using 
Pronto, a medium-rapid curing ce- 
ment made by Permanente, in all its 
products and calcium chloride is also 
added during the winter months to 
accelerate curing. The pipe sec- 
tions are carted to the curing room 
after molding and later are moved 
out into the yard. 

A gasoline-engine-driven Model 
20 Hyster lift-truck mounted on 
pneumatic tires transports the pipe 





from the curing room to the yard 
and loads the trucks. The ma- 
chine, equipped with adjustable, 
multiple forks can lift any size of 
pipe without changing forks. It also 
takes the hard labor out of cement 
handling. When a truckload of ce- 
ment arrives at the plant, the sacks 
are unloaded and piled in special 
wooden crates, which the Hyster 
speedily carries into the storage room 
and removes as needed, placing 
them in a position convenient to the 
two mixers. Each crate holds 16 
sacks of cement. 

Ditches for laying the pipe in the 
field are excavated and back-filled 
by a gasoline-powered Cleveland 
trencher. The company owns a fleet 
of motor trucks for making deliv- 
eries. 

Below: The lift truck loading pipe on a truck 
for shipment. 


Left: Workmen laying an irrigation pipeline 
in a trench dug by the trencher. 


Above: The two pipe machines, with mixer | 


and skip at right and pipe cart at left. 


Right: A crate of bagged cement, carried 
by a lift truck. 





States Aid Gl Students 
In Acute Housing Crisis 


Provision of housing for veterans at- 


. tending college is causing a problem in 


many states. Pending in the Missouri 
legislature is a bill appropriating $5,366,- 
570 as the state’s share of a $10,500,000 
construction program at state-supported 
colleges to provide housing facilities for 
veterans and others. Funds to match the 
state’s share would be obtained from the 
sale of revenue bonds which would be 
redeemed by the net proceeds of rentals 
of the housing space. 

There is a trend toward the enactment 
of legislation to facilitate investment of 
private capital in the rehabilitation of 
blighted housing areas. At least 13 states 
last year énacted such legislation, with 
prospects that more will follow suit. The 
general pattern of these measures is to 
authorize either municipal agencies or 
private redevelopment corporations to 


acquire. blighted areas by eminent do- 
main for subsequent development by pri- 
vate capital. Tax advantages are offered 
in some instances as an additional in- 
ducement. 

Certain states also are acting to re- 
move the obstacles to building caused by. 
archaic local building codes. Rhode 
Island’s legislature passed a _ resolution 
urging municipal governments to examine 
building and zoning codes so that re- 
strictions and cumbersome procedures 
may be eliminated. New Jersey’s legisla- 
ture was urged by the Building Con- 
tractors of New Jersey to draft a mod- 
ern, uniform building code. 

In the New York legislature bills have 
been initiated to. empower the state hous- 
ing commissioner to establish residential 
construction standards which cities, towns 
and villages could adopt as their own 
building codes. Similar action has been 
taken in recent years by Indiana, and 
Connecticut. Municipal action to modern- 
ize building codes is now under way in 
several major cities, including Chicago 
and Cleveland. 





World Mineral Atlas to 
List Strategic Materials 


A cooperative agreement under which 
the Bureau of Mines and the University 
of Maryland will prepare a World Min- 
eral Atlas was announced today by Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, director of the Bureau of | 
Mines, and President H. C. Byrd of the 


University of Maryland. 


_ In view of the prodigal expenditure of 

strategic minerals during World War II, 
the Mineral Atlas will be of particular 
value as an aid to post-war stock-taking 
and as a guide to future planning for 
the conservation of irreplaceable’ re- 
sources. 
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THE Hart Machinery Com- 
pany of Tampa, Florida, 
has recently completed what 
is believed to be the first 
installation in a concrete 
block plant of Scientific Concrete 
(SC)° precision control for batch- 
ing. The (SC)? system, long an ac- 
cepted tool among progressive oper- 
ators in the ready-mixed-concrete 
field, provides a quick and accurate 
means of compensating for moisture 
present in materials, making it pos- 
sible to produce batch after batch 
of concrete in which the variation in 
water content will not exceed 4 of 
1 per cent. or 1 gallon per cubic 
yard. 

The Hart firm’s problem with 
contained moisture in aggregates 
was no more serious than that 
which confronts the majority of 
block manufacturers. Their mois- 
ture-content variation in sand ranges 
between 4 and 8 per cent. and in 
gravel between 4% and 6! per 
cent. The materials are pumped 
into cars at a local aggregate plant, 
and there is little opportunity for 
adequate drainage to take place be- 
fore they are unloaded in the storage 
yard of the block plant: As is the 
case in most block-plant operations, 
the storage area is not covered, and 
in consequence the drenching rains 
which occur frequently in the Tampa 
Bay region tend to aggravate the 
moisture problem. 

Moisture-determination tests are 
made at least once every hour, and 
more frequently when _ recently- 
delivered, saturated material is go- 
ing through the plant, or when a 
heavy rainfall causes a sudden in- 
crease in the moisture content of the 
materials. With the (SC)? Toledo 
moisture-meter scale a determina- 
tion can be completed in less than 
two minutes, making it perfectly 
feasible to check every batch if the 
need should arise, but for most oper- 
ating conditions hourly determina- 
tions have been found to be satisfac- 
tory. 

The platform -type, laboratory 
scale used is a double-purpose scale 
graduated for both specific-gravity 
and moisture determinations. Two 
pounds of saturated, surface-dry ma- 
terial is placed in a metal cup, which 
is inundated, covered and rolled to 
eliminate trapped air. The cup is 
then filled with water, covered and 
hung on the auxiliary knife edge of 
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_ batching scale. 


INSTALL MOISTURE DETERMINATION SYSTEM 
AT FLORIDA BLOCK PLANT 
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A general view of the Hart Machinery Company's plant at Tampa, Florida. A power lift truck 
hauls block from the curing rooms to the paved storage area. The usual procedure is to 
unload units from racks directly to delivery trucks. 


the scale. The specific gravity of 
the sample is read directly on a spe- 
cial segment of the dial. This read- 
ing is set on the specific-gravity tar- 
get of the weight-of-sample scale, 
and the material being tested is run 
into the cup until the scale pointer 
coincides with the target. The sam- 
ple cup is inundated, rolled to elim- 
inate air, filled with water and again 
hung on the knife edge. The per- 
centage of moisture is read directly 
on the proper segment of the scale. 

The corrections for moisture con- 
tained in the aggregates are made 
by adding disks, corresponding to 
the determined content, to the poise 
hangers on the (SC)? compensator 
This is a Toledo 
beam-and-dial scale with a separate 
beam for each material, and it is so 
constructed that when a poise is 
moved away from its zero position 
the indicator follows, showing accu- 
rately the setting of the poise. - As 
material flows into the weigh hop- 
per, the indicator moves back to 
zero. A sealed, automatic graphic- 
recorder, the (SC)? Inspectograph, 
records the weight of each material 
and the moisture compensation 
made by each. 

In the Hart plant the (SC)? 
equipment has been adapted to a 
Johnson traveling weigh batcher, 
which shuttles back and forth be- 
tween the two-compartment, 60-ton 
feed hopper and the mixer. The 
flow of materials from the hopper to 
the batcher is controlled by air- 
operated gates, and the cutoff is 
manual rather than automatic. 
Bagged cement is added at the mixer 


at present, but as soon as it can be 
dejivered the company plans to in- 
stall a bulk-cement plant. The ag- 
gregates are loaded from the storage 
piles into the feed hopper by a 3%- 
cubic-yard Thew - Lorain crane 
mounted on a 7'/2-ton Mack truck. 
The 42-cubic-foot Besser mixer is 
mounted in a shallow pit behind the 
Vibrapac block machine and oppo- 
site the feed hopper. The skip hoist 
and pneumatic off-bearer are stand- 
ard equipment. On two-shift opera- 
tions daily production averages 
9,000 8- by 8- by 16-inch equiva- 
lents. A 6-man crew is employed in 
the plant proper, in addition to a 
foreman and a crane operator and 


“helper who handle the unloading of 


aggregates and feed the 
hopper. 

Loaded racks are moved from the 
block machine to the curing rooms, 
and from the latter to the storage 
yard, with an Erickson gasoline- 
powered lift-truck. There are five 
curing rooms with a total capacity 
of 150 racks, or 9,000 8- by 8- by 
16-inch units. The roams are 13 
feet 6 inches wide and 56 feet long, 
and are open at both ends to facili- 
tate unloading. The side walls are 
of Superock block and the roof con- 
sists of 214-inch Superock slab cgv- 
ered with 11% inches of grout. 

An oil-fired, fully automatic 85- 
horsepower Clayton boiler furnishes 
steam for curing. In addition to the 
conventional drilled pipes for sup- 
plying both heat and moisture in the 
curing rooms, the walls are lined 
with steam pipes in order to main- 
tain temperatures in the neighbor- 


plant 
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A view of the compensator batching scale, 
with weigh hopper discharging into mixer. 


Half block and other specials are made by 

cutting standard units. Right: The block 

machine, with pneumatic offbearer in fore- 
ground. 


Materials come to the plant by rail, are unloaded on stockpiles by a 
¥%,-cubic-yard truck-mounted clamshell. The plant is fed from the 
60-ton, 2-compartment hopper beyond the crane. 


hood of 190 degrees F. The blocks 
are kept in the rooms for 20 hours, 
and the steam is kept on throughout 
this period. 

This decidedly unusual curing 
cycle was necessitated in some meas- 
ure by the company’s regular prac- 
tice of loading blocks directly from 
the curing rooms onto trucks for de- 
livery without any intervening stor- 
age period, but the results, as meas- 
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This oil-fired, fully-automatic 85-horsepower 
boiler plant furnishes steam for curing the 
block. 


ured by tests of compressive strength, 
are far better than the quick-shipping 
practice necessitates. Twenty-four 
hours after they are molded, the 
company’s blocks test higher than 
1,400 pounds per square inch, and 
20-day-old air-dried units regularly 
exceed 1,600 pounds per square inch 
in tests performed every three or 
four days by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. 


The moisture meter scale checks moisture 
content of materials as often as desirable, 


Lift truck is spotting rack of freshly-molded 
units in curing room. 


Two of the company's seven delivery trucks being loaded directly 
from racks. The blocks are less than 24 hours old, yet they will test 
over 1,400 pounds per square inch. 


These high tests—particularly the 
showing of 1,400 pounds 24 houfs 
after molding—are undoubtedly at 
least in part the result of long cul 
ing at relatively high temperatures. 
To make certain that temperatures 
do not drop below 150 degrees F. 
during the curing cycle, the com 
pany has installed large dial ther 
mometers at the entrances of the 

(Continued on page 134) 
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10,000-Unit-per-Week 
Quota Provides for 
Spectacular Growth 


WHEN James R. Holloway 
and Bernard E. Folson 
formed a partnership re- 
cently to engage in the man- 
ufacture of concrete blocks, 
they aimed initially at a modest pro- 
duction of around 10,000 units per 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





week. In the layout of their plant, 
however, liberal provision’ was made 
for future expansion. They started 
production in February of this year 
at Winter Park, Florida, just outside 
Orlando, with two Graveley 2-unit, 
2-cell vibrator machines. 

Almost before a wheel had turned 
in the plant it became evident that 
two machines couldn’t begin to sat- 
isfy the local demand for masonry 
units, and within two months after 
the plant opened, four more ma- 
chines were purchased and installed. 
With these expanded facilities, max- 
imum production in a 55-hour week 
has increased to 32,000 8-by 8-by 16- 
inch equivalents, and a further in- 


Below, left: James R. Holloway, co-owner of 
Holloway Concrete Products, and L. A. 
Bowen, foreman. Center: Freshly made units 
being moved with a hand lift truck to hold 
breakage to the minimum. 
Right: Closeup of one of the vibrating ma- 
chines in operation. 
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This general view in the Holloway Concrete 

Products plant at Winter Park, Fla., shows 

the arrangement of the mixers, conveyors 

and block machines. Generous space pro- 

vided between production lines is particu- 
larly advantageous. 


crease is probable, when effective 
team work is developed among the 
plant personnel. 

Sand, gravel, granite chips and 
coquina rock are used in the opera- 
tions of Holloway Concrete Products. 
The relative amounts of these mater- 
ials used fluctuates rather widely in 
accordance with the rather uncertain 
supply situation existing at present. 
On an average, 4 cars of gravel and 
6 of sand are received each week to 
provide for the bulk of the firm’s 
production. About 30 carloads of 
material can be stockpiled adjacent 
to the plant. 


Expansion Anticipates Production 
At Florida Firm’s New Block Plant 


The block machines are arranged 
in pairs, back to back, with one 
Graveley 12-cubic-foot mixer supply- 
ing each pair. The mixers (3 in all 
to service the 6 block machines) are 
set in a concrete pit 30 inches below 
plant floor level in order to facilitate 
the loading in of materials by wheel- 
barrow. The concrete drops from 
the mixers onto 16-imch inclined belt 
conveyors (also furnished by 
Graveley), and elevated approxi- 
mately 8 feet above floor level. The 
discharge from the conveyors is di- 
vided between the self-feeding hop- 
pers above the block machines. 

The average mixing time for a 9- 
cubic foot batch is about 6 minutes. 
Air-entraining cement is used alto- 


— 





A view of the storage yard, which is com- 

pletely paved and surrounded by orange 

groves. Note the gasoline-powered lift 
truck at the right. 


gether, and the units test to about 
1,200 pounds per square inch at 10 
days. The 2-cell 8- by 8- by 16-inch 
unit with 1%-inch walls weighs 
about 33 pounds. 

Wooden racks, with a capacity of 
50 units each, are used altogether at 
present. Two hand-operated jack- 
lift trucks, supplied by Lift Trucks, 
Inc., are used to move the loaded 
racks from the machines to storage 


space within the building. The blocks . 


are sprayed under roof for 24 
hours and then moved to the storage 


Racks of units are moved to the storage 
yard by this gasoline-powered lift truck. 


yard by means of a gasoline-powered 
Truck-Man lift truck. They are kept 
wet on the yard for 5 days and air 
dried for an additional 9 days before 
shipment. Some 7,000 units can be 
accommodated under roof and ap- 
proximately 60,000 in the yard. 

About 50 per cent. of current pro- 
duction is being delivered in two 
company-owned 1'/ ton Ford trucks. 
At present 8- by 8- by 16-inch units 
account for about 65 per cent. of 
total output, 4- by 8- by 16-inch for 
20 per cent., and partition units for 
the remaining 15 per cent. 

When operating at peak capacity 
the plant employs 28 men. Al- 
though present orders are predomin- 
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antly for commercial buildings, the 
owners anticipate that residential 
orders will soon take the entire out- 
put of the plant. 





Moisture Determination 
(From page 132) 
rooms, and the operators are in- 
structed to make frequent readings. 
Unfortunately the present curing 
practice was adopted at about the 
same time that the (SC)? installa- 
tion was made, and as a result there 
are no data available on which to 
judge accurately the improvement 
in quality effected by the moisture- 
control system. Under (SC)? con- 
trol in ready-mixed-concrete opera- 
tions (as compared with ordinary 
control methods) improvements of 
300 to 500 pounds in the lower limit 
of 28-day strength tests are quite 
common. In block plants, where 
control measures are usually far 
more crude than in ready-mixed- 
concrete plants, it seems probable 
that even higher gains might result. 
Although the Hart Machinery 
Company entered the _ concrete- 
block business less than 18 months 
ago, its operating practices and 
standards today make its plant one 
of the outstanding production units 
on the Florida West Coast. Plans 
have already been made for doubling 
the capacity of the plant, and as 


Each curing room holds 30 racks or 1,800 
8- by 8- by 16-inch equivalents. Doors are 
: insulated. 


soon as equipment can be obtained 
the company will expand its opera. 
tions into the ready-mixed-concrete 
field. Concrete joists, window 
frames, floor slabs, fence posts and 
other miscellaneous products will be 
manufactured as soon as facilities 
can be set up. 

At present 95 per cent. of produc- 
tion consists of 8- by 8- by 16-inch 
units, which are delivered by the 
company’s own fleet of 7 trucks 
within a 20-mile radius. . The re. 
maining 5 per cent. of production 
consists of partition units. Half. 
blocks and other specials are made 
by cutting standard blocks. 

The company is owned by J. L. 
Hart, who has been in the machin. 
ery, heavy-hauling and construction 
business in Tampa for many years. 
F. A. Wright is superintendent of 
the block plant. 





U. S. Department of Labor 
Presents Safety Charts 


Currently issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, is a series of industrial safety charts 
published as a part of the division’s safe- 
ty program. Of particular interest to 
our readers are the charts dealing with 
safety recommendations, presented in ar- 
resting “Do” and “Don’t” style, on the 
use of power and hand trucks, grinding 
wheels, ladders, wrenches, arc welding 
equipment, gas welding and cutting gear, 
hammers and electrical devices. Copies 
may be obtained for 5 cents each by 
applying to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Asbestos, Carbon Increase, 
Salt Output Declines in 1945 


U. S. Bureau of Mines reports on. the 
1945 production of asbestos, carbon black 
and salt indicate increases for the two 
former articles and a drop for salt. As- 
bestos production, confined chiefly to 
Vermont, showed a gain of 80 per cent. 
over 1944. Substantial quantities of as- 
bestos were imported from Canada and 
Africa. 

Carbon black reached a_ production 
and sales total of more than 1,000,000, 
000 pounds, showing an increase of 3] 
per cent. over the 1944 output. The 
annual salt canvass of the Bureau of 
Mines indicated that total salt, produc- 
tion had declined 2 per cent. from the 
peak of 1944, although it was higher 
than in any other preceding year. 





On June 28-the National Housing 
Agency, through its director, Wilson W. 
Wyatt, offered a $40-per-ton subsidy for 
increased production of liners for gypsum 
building board and gypsum lath. The 
move was designed to boost the gypsuil 
output during the next month by 4,500 
tons, or enough for 20,000 homes. 
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THE concrete-pipe yard 
which Jack O. Powell took 
over in Chowchilla, Cali- 
fornia, in 1930 was little, if 
anything, out of the ordi- 
nary, its chief claim for recognition 
resting on the fact that it was one 
of the earliest plants of its kind, hav- 









By HARRY F. UTLEY 





ing been established in 1915. Since 
that day more than 15 years ago, 
however, Mr. Powell has carried on 
a consistent and extensive program 
of well-planned improvements, has 
insisted on turning out nothing but 
the highest-quality product, has de- 
veloped a well-rounded merchandis- 
ing program that has brought his 
concern, the San Joaquin Valley Pipe 
and Construction Co., to the fore- 
front as one of the leading producers 
of concrete pipe and building units 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Before the year ends, he expects 
to add a ready-mixed-concrete de- 
partment, the materials to be 
batched by the same modern, new 
proportioning and_ bulk - cement 
plant he has installed to serve the 
pipe machines. 

Pipes are delivered and _ laid 
within a 100-mile radius of Chow- 
chilla; concrete building units are 
shipped all the way to Oakland and 
San Francisco. All types of media 
are employed to publicize the com- 
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WEST COAST PRODUCTS FIRM CAPITALIZES 
ON IMPROVEMENTS, THREE-WAY PUBLICITY 





























A general view of the pipe storage yard at the San Joaquin Valley Pipe and Construction 


Company, Chowchilla, California. 


pany’s products and services—direct- 
by-mail, advertisements in local pa- 
pers and farm magazines, and the 
radio—station KYOS in nearby Mer- 
ced carrying “spot”? announcements 
several times a day inserted among 
its regularly - scheduled programs. 
Some indication of the measure of 
success attained by the company 
may be gained from the fact that it 
regularly employs 40 persons, 20 in 
the plant proper and 12 in pipe-lay- 
ing operations. 

The plant structures are of sheet 


metal on timber framing supported ~ 


The new bulk-cement tank and aggregates 
bin with belt-bucket loading elevator. 
The vibrating block machine. 





Note the distributing spouts above the five-compartment 
bin. 


by columns of 10-inch concrete pipe 
filled with reinforced concrete. 
Both plain and reinforced pipes are 
produced, all machine-made, in 
sizes ranging. from 8 inches to 4 feet 
in diameter. The reinforcing cages 
are rolled to shape and welded 
at the’ plant. The bulk of the out- 
put consists of irrigation pipe, al- 
though culvert units are growing in 
volume as the merits of concrete 
pipes for this class of work continue 
to gain at the expense of corrugated 
iron (or “wrinkled tin,” as concrete- 
pipe experts scathingly have dubbed 
it!) 

The pipes are being manufactured 
on a Martin K-T packer-head ma- 
chine and on a newly-installed L. & 
W. power tamper made by the San 
Jose Well & Pump Company. 

A few months ago the company 
installed modern steel overhead bins, 
weigh-batching equipment, and a 
complete bulk-cement plant as an 
integral part of the system. This 
was supplied as a complete unit by 
the Noble Company of Oakland and, 
while its present function is confined 
to proportioning the concrete ma- 
terials (mixed in two Besser 12-cubic 
foot mixers) for the pipe machines, 
the equipment is laid out and is of 
sufficient capacity to batch aggre- 
gates and cement into the truck- 
mixers which the company contem- 
plates placing in service this sum- 
mer. The cement is delivered by 
special bulk-cement trucks and is 
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elevated into a steel tank of 300 bar- 
rels capacity. The 5-compartment 
aggregates bin has a total capacity 





The new power-driven tamp-type pipe ma- 
chine. 


of 150 tons, the aggregates being 
purchased and delivered by truck. 
From the truck hopper a belt-bucket 
elevator carries them up to the bin, 
where built-in gates in the distribut- 
ing spout divert the materials into 
the proper compartments. The 
scales and batching controls are lo- 
cated on the ground-floor. 

The pipes are steam-cured both 
under roof and out in the open. The 
steam is released through a network 
of pipes embedded in the concrete 
floor and yard areas, the concrete 
pipes which stand on end being cov- 
ered with burlap during the curing 
period to reduce the loss of heat and 
moisture. 

Fork-lift trucks built by the com- 
pany and powered by Ford gasoline 
engines are used to stack and load 
cured pipes, carry pallets, and do 
other service about the plant. The 
green pipes are carried from the ma- 
chine to the curing areas by conven- 
tional pipe carts. 

The building-units department 
operates separately from the pipe 
plant. All the blocks are made on a 
Flam vibrating machine, the mixing 
being done by still another Besser 
12-cubic foot unit. Only light-weight 
units, utilizing a natural pumice ag- 
gregate, are molded. The _ units 
when cured are either a light, gray- 
ish color or a warm buff, the tones 
being produced by carefully propor- 
tioning the pumice aggregate, which 
is purchased in both the basic light 
color and another of reddish hue. 

Units are steam-cured in two 100- 
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foot tunnel kilns. 


Continuous roller 
conveyors extend from the block 
machine through the kilns and out 
to the yard ends at a slight declina- 
tion from the horizontal. The pal- 
leted green blocks are stacked on the 
conveyor at the machine and move 
slowly down the conveyor and 
through the kilns largely by gravity. 
As they emerge after curing they are 
yarded manually. 

The units are made in the popular 
California sizes of 4 by 6 by 12 
inches, 4 by 8 by 12 inches, and 4 
by 8 by 14 inches. Numerous spe- 


cials are also produced. 
Steam for curing both pipes and 





An adjustable fork-lift truck, built by the 
company, which stacks and loads pipe. 


blocks is generated by a 25-horse- 
power boiler, oil-fired and housed in 
a separate structure. 

The plant property fronts on busy 
U. S. Highway No. 99, the shortest 


route between Los Angeles and San 


Francisco or Sacramento through 
the Great Central Valley. 

Mr. Powell is a member of numer. 
ous trade and technical organiza- 
tions including the American Con. 
crete Pipe Association, the American 
Concrete Institute, the California 
Associated Concrete Pipe Manufac- 
turers, and the California Concrete 
Masonry Association. 

John Mariscal is superintendent of 
the pipe and block plants, having 
served in that capacity for 15 years 





Government Controls Slow 
Building in New York Area 


In the Buffalo area of New York, goy- 
ernment curbs on building have resulted 
in a temporary lull in the construction 
industries. Approximately 75 per cent. 
of the applications for nonresidential per- 
mits are being rejected here by the 
Civilian Production Administration be- 
cause of the materials shortage. 

Anchor Concrete Products, Inc., of 
Buffalo reports that it is sold out of 
block until October 1 and has on hand 
orders for 1,500,000 units. Daily pro- 
duction averages 8,500. Due to the in- 
ability of the company to obtain ma- 
chinery, a potential output of 30,000 to 
40,000 blocks per day is being held up 
in a new plant. 

In Tonawanda, the Linton Concrete 
Products Company is said to be 12 
months behind on delivery of orders be- 
cause of the heavy demand. 





John Domhoff, president of the Dom- 
hoff Burial Vault Co. of East St. Louis, 
Ill., died on May 17 at his home in 
that city at the age of 78 years. Mr. 
Domhoff had been ill for the last two 
years. He was one of the first manufac- 
turers of concrete burial vaults, and had 
been in the business for 43 years. 








Interior view of garage built by the Gravel Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., for its own use, 


showing the application of reinforced concrete joists and reinforced concrete ‘rigid frames. 
The span is approximately 80 feet with 36-foot centers for each frame; 3,000 to 3,500 square 
feet of area is assigned to each frame. The roof is made of Lith-l-Bar reinforced joists and 
2'/-inch reinforced concrete slabs. The outside walls are made of brick, another product of 
the Gravel Products Company. About 95 per cent. of this garage is made from the.company’s 


own products. The history and development of this company's operations have been fully 
covered in earlier issues of PIT AND QUARRY. 
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Veterans Heavy Buyers of 
Block for Home Building 

At his block plant in Hialeah, Fila., 
William T. Edwards, who runs two shifts 
a day, has noted that over 50 per cent. of 
his customers are veterans, most of whom 
are building their own homes. ‘He also 
states that about 99 per cent. of his en- 
tire block output is used in building 
homes in or near Hialeah. 

Mr. Edwards is a World War II vet- 
eran, with 24 months’ service in the Sea- 


bees, stationed at Great Sitkin, Alaska. 
Twenty of his 24 employees ar® also vet- 
erans. 





First Post-war Year Book 
Of Standards Group Issued 

The American Standards Association 
has announced publication of its 1945- 
46 Year Book, the first published by the 
association since 1938. 

Included in the book is information 
concerning officers and members of the 


board of directors, the Standards Coun- 
cil, and other policy-forming committees 
of the association. It also carries such 
basic documents as the constitution and 
by-laws of the A.S.A. and information on 
the set-up of the organization apd how 
standards are developed 


Those interested may obtain copies of 
the Year Book free of charge by writing 
to the American Standards Association 
at 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 





Washington Producers Honor 


Work of Hans Mumm, Jr. 


ORTY-TWO representatives of 

the concrete products industry 
in the State of Washington were 
registered at the summer meeting 
of the Concrete Pipe and Products 
Association. The program of this 
June 15-16 meeting, held at Alder- 
brook Inn on Hood Canal, Wash- 
ington, included social activities as 
well as business meetings and a din- 
ner honoring Hans Mumm, Jr., for- 
merly of the Everett Concrete Prod- 
ucts Company, Everett, Washing- 
ton. 

In recognition of his active par- 
ticipation in the development of the 
concrete products industry in the 
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Pacific Northwest, W. F. Paddock, 
of the Graystone Concrete Products 
Company, Seattle, presented Mr. 
Mumm with a parchment scroll on 
which was an outline of the State 
of Washington and a brief story of 
Mr. Mumm’s activities in the state. 

A graduate civil engineer from 
Washington State College in 1901, 


‘Mr. Mumm has spent most of his 


time since 1902 in Everett as county 
engineer, city engineer, with the 
Everett Improvement Company, and 
in private engineering work. In 
1918 he became field engineer for 
the Portland Cement Association in 
eastern’ Washington and northern 
Idaho, and was transferred to Port- 
land, Oregon, as district engineer in 
1920. On January 11, 1925, he 
went to Seattle for the P.C.A. as 
field engineer on concrete products 
and continued in that capacity until 


Left:. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hews, Yakima 
Cement Products Company, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

Right: Mr. and Mrs. Hans Mumm, Jr., Ever- 
ett, Washington. 

Below, left (left to right): A. B. Metcalf, 
Wenatchee, Washington; William Judah, 
Shelton, Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Metzner, Centralia, Washington. 
Below, right (left to right): Fred Ketten- 
ring, newly-elected association president; 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Bergren, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Wilson and son 
Whitney, Olympia, Washington. 


April, 1926, when he purchased and 
took over the management of the 
Everett Concrete Products Company 
at Everett, Washington. Mr. Mumm 
recently sold the Everett Concrete 
Products Company; he has no defi- 
nite plans for the future. 

Mr. Paddock also gave a talk on 
“The Development of the Northwest 
Concrete Products Industry Since 
the Early Days’; and Homer Ber- 
gren, of the Graystone Concrete 
Products Company presented a talk 
on “Will We Step Aside for Our 
Competitors?” The two-day meet- 
ing was brought to a close by the 
election of officers for the coming 
year. Election results were as fol- 
lows: F. M. Kettenring, Seattle, 
president; J. R. Sherman, Yakima, 
vice-president; W. S. Wilson, Olym- 
pia, secretary-treasurer. 








KENT 


PRECISION DESIGNED MACHINERY 
FOR THE MODERN PRODUCTS PLANT 





Uniform Mix is assured with 


THE KENT BATCH MIXER 


Mixers 
Continuous and Batch 


Block Machines 
Tampers and Strippers 

Elevating Equipment 
Aggregate and Concrete 


Pallets 
Pressed Steel or Aluminum 





KENT Tamper & Stripper 


* * * 


with off-bearer attached to 
frame. This is an efficient 
machine with longer operat- 


ing life. Produces strong, 
beautiful block. 


The KENT MACHINE CO. 
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@ Non-corrosive Rack 

T. R. Moffat, manutacturer of con- 
crete block handling equipment, is put- 
ting out a type of rack designed’ to resist 












Moffat rack is a corrosive-resistant, high. 
strength copper-bearing steel called Otis. 
coloy, rolled by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation of Pittsburgh. 

The maker states that through the use 
of this steel the racks are 40 per cent, 
stronger, considerably lighter in weight, 
as well as corrosion- abrasion- and 
fatigue-resistant. He adds that the price 
of the rack made of Otiscoloy is only 
slightly higher than those made of other 
material. 


@ Portable Heater 


Inside operations no longer need shut 
down in the winter months, according to 
the Surface Combustion Corp., of Toledo, 
O., which recommends its new portable 
‘“Janitrol” heater to raise temperatures 
which would normally cause a_ work 
stoppage. The manufacturer claims that 
his liquid-fuel heater, in an actual in. 
stallation, required only 40 minutes to 
raise the temperature from 0 degrees to 
80 degrees F. within a residence under 
















































Special heavy-duty rack 


the corrosive action of steam, overload- 
ing and the severe treatment to which 
high-speed lift and fork trucks’ subject 
such. gear. The material used in the 





| THE SALSBURY 
TURRETEER 


RELIEVES 3 To 5 MEN 
@ One Turreteer will do work of 4 to 6 
men-—quickly pays for itself. 
@ One truck will handle output of two 
blockmaking machines. 
@ The Turreteer is unusually fast (up to 
8 m.p.h.), maneuverable, rugged, stable. 
@ Power plant and drive wheel are a sin- 
| gle unit. Turret revolves to change 
direction. 
@ Articulation smoothes out the bumps. 
@ Four wheels under load at all times. 
@ Capacity: 4000 Ib. load plus driver. 
Will negotiate steep ramps. 
Write for Bulletin TTB-1 


SALSBURY MOTORS, IMC. 


1201 LEXINGTON, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
A subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 




























Heater for inside construction jobs. 


construction, thus permitting the plas- 
terer to finish his job. 

The Janitrol is said to be effective for 
removing frost from bricks, thawing sand 
and gravel, preventng concrete from 
freezing, and thawing out and pre-heat- 
ing equipment and machinery. 

The unit is designed to burn gasoline, 
kerosene, or light fuel oil. Liquid fuel 
is introduced into the cylindrical com- 
bustion chamber through a spray nozzle. 
A fan, driven by either a gasoline engine 
or an electric motor, supplies the heater 
with combustion and ventilating air. The 
heated air is transmitted by ducts. 












The Concrete Industries Year- 
book, with much helpful infor- 
mation on the ready-mixed 
concrete and concrete products 
industries, is distributed free to 
producers of record.. To all 
others the price is $1.00.. Any 
producer not now receiving 
this publication of the Concrete 
Manufacturer can obtain cop- 
ies by sending us his name, 


address, and list of products. 
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@ Unloading Attachment 

Cost reductions of as much as 50 per 
cent. in the loading phase of materials 
handling are reported in the use of the 
new Towmotor unloader, designed for 
use with lift trucks of Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, Ohio. This device can 
be supplied for all sizes of Towmotor 
lift trucks; it has been found particularly 
useful in loading box cars. The illustra- 
tion shows how loads such as bags of ce- 
ment are pushed off the forks into posi- 
tion in a box car. 

The unloader is hydraulically operated 
by the Towmotor driver from his regu- 
lar position. Two hydraulic cylinders 
(one at each side) move the vertical rack 
forward, pushing the load off the forks. 
Other applications of the unloader are 
also possible, since its pulling power is 
equal to its pushing power. For ex- 
ample, to pull dies from a die bed onto 
the forks, or from the die rack onto the 
forks. 


@ Versatile Conveyor 

The American Conveyor Co. of Chi- 
cago has announced its new “Con-Vay- 
It 12-20 Concrete Special.” This 20-foot 





On-the-spot conveying. 
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A new unloading device attached to a lift truck is found useful in loading a boxcar. 


conveyor has a 12-inch belt and was de- 
signed to handle wet concrete, either 
horizontally or up to a 9-foot lift. Con- 
Vay-It is also recommended for moving 
dry aggregate, bricks, and concrete blocks. 
It is available in four sizes, 8-13, 8-20, 
12-13, and 12-20; these include two belt 


widths, 8 and 12 inches, and two lengths, 
13 and 20 feet. The electric motor and 
drive are enclosed and mounted under 
the hopper end of the conveyor. The . 
capacity is reported to be approximately 
one ton per minute. Accessories available 
for Con-Vay-It units include 4.00 by 8 
pneumatic tires, the “High Boy” mechan- 
ical lifting attachment, and a choice of 
motors. 


@ Special Truck Mixer 

Low-slump concrete is said to be mixed 
and discharged successfully by the new 
line of truck mixers, known as “Rex Hi- 
Discharge Moto Pavers,’ and introduced 


Designed for low-slump concrete. 


by the Chain Belt Company of Milwau- 
kee. Dry mixes are achieved through re- 
finements in drum shape, blade size, and 
location. Interchangeable die-formed 
blades are bolted on to facilitate replace- 
ment. These new mixers have capacities 
of 2, 3, and 4% cubic yards, and 3-, 
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30* CU. YD-HR 


PORTABLE 
CONCRETE PLANT 


CAPACITY 


OF PLANT 
Up to 30 cu. yd/hr depending 


on mixing time. 
CAPACITY 


OF MIXER 
Full 3/4 cu. yd. with 10% sur- 
charge capacity. 


CAPACITY OF BIN 
20 Cu. Yd. heaped 3 equal com- 
partments. 

CAPACITY OF 
AGGREMETER 
Full 3/4 cu. yd. with suspension 
type scale. 


CAPACITY OF 


ELEVATOR 
60 Tons/HR handling material 
weighing 100lbs. per cu. ft. 


OPERATING 


CONTROLS 
All Mixer Bin and AggreMeter 
Gates hydraulically operated 
with control levers banked at 
operator's position. 
* 40 Cu. Yd/HR Plant also 
available. 


STRAYER <ortaéle CONCRETE PLANTS 


Exte Steel Construction ., 668 Getst Rd., Erte. Pa. 


BUCKETS e AGGREMETERS e 


PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 











An All-Purpose Machine 


The Junior Stripper will turn out more 
blocks per man than any other hand-oper- 
ated machine on the market . . . 200 per 
hour being easily maintained! Nor has 
quality of output* been sacrificed for the 
sake of speed. Units are uniformly dense, 
true to shape, of uniform texture. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; 
Stearns Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mixers; 
Cast iron and press steel pallets. Straublox 
oscillating attachments, etc. Repair parts 
for: Anchor, Stearns, Blystone Mixers and 
many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 














BLOCKS MOVED EASILY ! 


Detachable truck body can pick up 
from 75 to 200 concrete blocks. 


Save LABOR! Save BREAKAGE! 


Concrete block makers can save up to 25% 
on labor costs and can reduce breakage 50% 


unit installed on one truck. Above is seen 
a bottomless type body —. lowered over 
a stack of cured blocks. teel rods are 
passed through the block openings in the 
bottom layer and through corresponding 
openings in the sides of the container. 
Chains are then attached and entire load is 
oo lifted to flat bed of Load Lug- 
ger on truck. Takes 15 ds to unload 
complete stack at construction site. Write 
for catalog today. 


BROOKS EQUIP. & MFG. CO. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
202 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tennessee 








with a BROOKS LOAD LUGGER hoisting | 
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4¥%4-, and 6%-cubic yards when used 
as agitators; all are said to meet Truck 
Mixer Manufacturers’ Association stand- 
ards for drum volume and batching rat- 
ing, with corresponding rated capacities. 
Each mixer is equipped with a water 
tank having an especially designed shut- 
off for automatic measurement of both 
the initial amount of mixing water and 
any additional amount needed to com- 
pensate for reduced moisture in the 
aggregate. 


@ Side-mounted Truck Motor 


A new lift truck with a 35-inch wheel- 
base and a side-mounted motor has been 
added to the line of the Towmotor 
Corp. of Cleveland. Designated as 
“Model LT-35”, this lift truck has been 
designed for maximum maneuverability 
in tight aisleways, elevators, or other 
confining areas. The short wheelbase was 
made possible by side-mounting the mo- 
tor; the driver’s seat, protected front and 
rear, is a wide compartment next to 
the motor and accessible by one 9'- 


Streamlined design. 


inch step. The Model LT-35 weighs 
2,800 pounds and is recommended for 
handling 1,500- to 2,000-pound loads. 


@ Form Cleaning Solution 


‘‘Nox-Rust” concrete remover, a prod- 
uct of the Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. of 
Chicago, has been developed to clean 
construction forms, tools and equipment 
used in the concrete industry. The manu- 
facturers state that the encrusted parts 
are simply immersed in Nox-Rust solu- 
tion and left in it over night. The next 
morning they ‘are clean and ready for 
use. (From three to eight hours are re- 
quired. ) 

Nox-Rust is described’ as “a clear, 
yellowish, practically odorless liquid, 
non-inflammable and harmless to 
(sound) metal and wood.” It is also 
said to be useful in dissolving rust. An- 
other application is in cleaning concrete 
mixer drums. Two-way economy is 
claimed for the product, since its use 
eliminates costly hand cleaning and 
scraping and prevents further corrosion. 

The treatment recommended is simply 
to soak the equipment over night. (Rais- 
ing the temperature speeds removal of 











Clipper Masonry Saws 


Your Special Size and Shape Brick 
or Concrete Block can now be 
*"Tailor-Made” at a moment’s notice! 


The new Clipper Multiple Cutting 
Principle makes possible faster cut- 
ting of every masonry material re- |. 
gardless of hardness. 


Here are a few typical examples of 

the speed and accuracy with which 

concrete products and fire brick can 

be cut. 
This concrete 
block, converted 
into a special 
size,was cutcom- 
pletely in two in 
19 seconds. 

One of the many 

intricate cuts 

performed on 

first quality clay 

brick for heat 

treating furnaces 

—made in 8 sec. 


(Rotary Kiln 

Blocks, cut to 
size for “key” 
bricks in rotary 
kilns, require on- 
ly1Osec.forcom- 
pletion of cut. 


Basic refractories 
for steel furnaces 
or cement kilns 
must be accure 
ately installed. 
This magnesite 
brick was cut in 
12 seconds! D 





CLIPPER MFG. COMPANY 


4038 Chouteau St. Louis 10, Mo. 


‘Concrete Manufacturer 
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matter.) Such deposits as remain the 
next morning are flushed off with clear 
water. The company suggests dipping 
cleaned parts in Nox-Rust No. 310-AC, 
which leaves a thin oil film as a pro- 
tection against rusting. 


@ New Type Water System 


One of the revolutionary features of 
the Jaeger 1946 model truck mixer is 
a water system designed to give fast, 
uniform distribution of the specified 
mix-water to the batch under all oper- 
ating conditions. This is accomplished 
by the development of a clog-proof water 
jet which is said to function efficiently 
even when the water outlet is submerged 
in the material and subject to clogging 
by grout. Pressure for the water line is 
supplied by a standard Jaeger “Sure 
Prime” pump: By cutting the delivery 
time of the batch water needed before 
proper mixing can take place, Jaeger 
insures thorough mixing and uniformity 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for modern concrete block plant in the 
Metropolitan area of New York. 
Salary and bonus, apartment outside of plant 
available. 
Qualified operating and maintenance supervisor re- 
quired. State education, age and salary expected. 
LOUGHLIN & GOETZ, INC. 
90-79 Sutphin Bivd. Jamaica, New York 


of the concrete, even on the shortest 
hauls. 


The use of positive pump pressure 


also eliminates the overhead tank re- 
quired with gravity operation. Mix-and- 





Mixer with clog-proof jet. 


flush water tanks are now mounted sol- 
idly on the main frame, so that they are 
protected from distorting stresses which 
affect the accuracy of measurement. The 
entire front of the truck mixer may thus 
be enclosed for weather protection. 





FOR, SALE 
Besser Victory Tamper Block Ma- 
chine, overhauled and in good condi- 
tion. Capacity 3000 block per eight 
hour shift ‘of 8”’—10” or 12” sizes or 


6000 smaller sizes. Immediate deliv- 
ery, complete with 30 cu. ft. Besser 
Mixer, Erickson Platform lift truck, 
some 56 steel racks, 4500 steel palates 
10” and 12”, suitable for all block 
sizes made on this machine; attach- 
ments for 4” hollow; 4” solid; 5” 
solid; 6” hollow; 8” hollow; 10” hol- 
low and 12” hollow block, and half 
block, jam block and corner block in 
each size. Also Motor, Shafting and 
pulleys, etc. In addition there are a 
number of spare parts, liners, bush- 
ings, cores, etc. Will be sold only as 
a unit and subject to prior sale. Price 
complete $8,000. cash, loaded cars, 
R. I. Lampus plant, Springdale, Pa. 
Box No. 86 
c/o Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 So. Clark St. Chicago 5, Illinois 














FOR SALE 
3000 Multiplex two core — 40% air 
space regular pallets—1000 corners all 
for 7% x 15% mold box. Reasonable. 


COMAC BUILDERS SUPPLY CORP. 
186 Norman Street, Rochester 13, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Lift Truck, Clark Platform, gaso- 
line, with $200 extra parts. Can 
be seen in operation. Also, one 
towmotor, with forks. 


FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 
INC. 


880 W. 3rd Avenue Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


Concrete Pipe Molds complete. Sizes 6” to 
54’—Excellent condition—immediate delivery. 


FAULKNER CONCRETE PIPE CO. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 








WANTED TO BUY 


Tamper Block Machine with stripper (Hand 
or Power), Pallets, and Mixer with a 14 cu. 
ft. minimum capacity. Write or call 


W. R. CROASDALE 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Phone 304 





FOR SALE 


2 No. 9 Stearns Jolcrete Block Machines 
complete with the following attach- 
ments: 


1—3” Attachment approx. 6,000 . 
Presteel pallets. 

1—4” Attachment approx. 10,000 
Presteel pallets. 

1—6” Attachment approx. 8,000 
Presteel pallets. 

2—8” Attachment approx. 20,000 
Presteel pallets. 

1—10” Attachment approx. 3,000 
Presteel pallets. 

1—12” Attachment approx. 6,000 
Presteel pallets. 

1—8” Header Attachment. 

1—8” Corner Attachment. 

1—8” Half Block Attachment. 

1—Extra drive motor. 

1—Extra Vibrating motor. 

2—28’ Stearns mixer with motors 
V-Belt drive. 


Machinery can be seen in operation at 
our plant. The above to be sold as one 
unit only and will be available on or 
before August list of this year. 


HARRISBURG BUILDING UNITS COMPANY 
1500 N. Cameron St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


1—#7 Joltcrete block machine with power driven 
carriage offbearer. 
Includes attachments for making 3”, 4”, 6”, 8”, 
10”, 12” and Rock Face blocks. 
Enough pallets for a days production, all sizes. 


1—28 Cu. Ft. Stearns mixer with direct drive mo- 
tor, on wheels. 


1—Boom and air hoist with offbearer basket. 
78—Steel racks, capacity 48- 8x8x16 blocks. 
1—Barrett-Cravens lift truck. 
1—Cement sack cleaner. 
12—carts for storing cement with jack lift. 
The above will only be sold in its entirety and no 
—_ separately. Can be seen in a Middle Western 
plant. 

Write to Box 81 


c/o Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 So, Clark Street Chicago 5, IIinois 








FOR SALE 


No. 2 SHERMAN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINE 

Will Make Through 36” Diameter Pipe 
One 18 Cu. Ft. Stearns Mixer 
One Skip and Hoist 

4”, 6”, 8”, 10” 12”, 15” and 18” Bell & 

Spigot Equipment. 15” and 18” Tongue 

& Groove Equipment. 

90 days delivery on this machine and 
equipment. Now in operation. 


Box No. 85, c/o Pit and Quarry 
Publications 


538 So. Clark St. Chicago 5, Dlinois 

















FOR SALE 


Concrete Products Plant manufacturing con- 
crete pipe, drain pipe, building blocks and 
roofing tile. Write for full information. 

J. R. MONTIGEL 


Riverside, California 


Route 5 Box 715 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Used Stearns Joltcrete Concrete 
Block Machine or Besser Vibrapac 
Machine. 


Box 67, c/o Pit & Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 












WANTED 


8—Concrete Mixer Trucks 2 to 3 cu. 
yd. cap. 

1—75 to 100 ton 3 bin portable Batcher 
Plant, or 1—100 to 150 ton 3 bin 
stationary Batcher Plant. Either 
of plants with 2 cu. yd. weighing 
batcher, 3 beam scale. 

1—Bucket Elevator, load 3 bins ap- 
prox. 50 tons hr. Electr. drive 60 
cyc. 220V 3 ph. 


ALL Al CONDITION 


Box No. 810, c/o Pit & Quarry 
Publications 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 











FOR SALE 


Transit Mixer 


Jaeger 3c.y., high Coders 3 <'- 3HC. a 
on 1942 MAC Cab-Over EHU. 


WANTED 
10 S Jaeger Tilt Type Mixers. 


AMERICAN WILBERT VAULT 

















letel buil i 
cxoalent conditicn. an Feemditioned "anda CORPORATION 
LYNCH BROTHERS ~— 
Clovis, New Mexico Forest Park Illinois 
WANTED 


1 Besser Victory Tamper Block Machine fully auto- 
matic. Capacity 4% blocks per minute. Completely 
overhauled with racks, pallets, and mold boxes for 

8”, 12” blocks and fractional units. Also 
ashlar "pattern. Immediate delivery. 


UNION CONCRETE PIPE CO. 
Ceredo, West Virginia 








PLANT SUPERINTENDENT — for a _ Concrete 
Products plant. Must be an aggressive producer, 
good organizer, and be able to install, maintain and 
operate .all kin of equipment. Millwright experi- 
ence desirable. Excellent opportunity in a young 
firm with a big expansion program just starting. 


Write Box No. 
gic es ane Quarry Publication 
538 So. Clark Stree Chieago™ 5, Ulinois 











August, 1946 
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Another 
concrete products manufacturer cuts down 
culls ... with Lehigh Air-Entraining Cement 


More and more evidence like this is coming 
in... evidence of fewer culls, fewer throw- 
backs, stronger units . . . from the use of 
Lehigh Air-Entraining Cement. 


Perhaps you can gain these improvements. 
Why not make comparative tests, using 
Lehigh Air-Entraining with your own aggre- 
gates, and compare the results with those 
you are getting now? We'll be glad to help 
you on any specific problem . . . just con- 
tact our Service Department. 


LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT - LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT - 
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Write for the booklet “Lehigh Air-Entrain- 
ing Cement ... What it is ... What it does 
. How it should be used’. 


LEHIGH ee CEMENT COMPANY 


* ALLENTOWN, PA. 
* CHICAGO, ILL. 
* SPOKANE, WASH. 


Lehi 116 7 


CEMENTS 


LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


Concrete Manufactur 


LEHIGH NORMAL CEMENT - 








